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THROUGH GRANDFATHER'S SPECTACLES.* 


BY EMILY F. SMITH, 
Your boy’s come home from school, Mariar,a college graduate, 
An’ what he knows and means to do I’ low is somethin’ great ; 
Bat I have been observin’ him; and [ aint much impressed 
That when he’s pressed the batton the word’!l do the rest. 
Fer thinkin’ which I don’t blame him, I blame his pa and ma, 
They’ ve stoffed him with sech notions an’ mads his word a law. 
Course rockin’ in affection’s cradle’s mighty pleasant to us all, 
I only hope he won’t rock out,—he’d be so apt to feel the fall, 
I only hope he won’t rock out, yet I am free to say 
He’s apt to git a jolt as "ll wake him up some day! 


Your boy’s not bad, Mariar, I hope you'll not git mad 

At a few plain truths about the pert, high-steppin’ lad: 

He’s jammed his head so full o’ isms, ologies, an’ stuff 

? At when he come to cram in sense there wasn’t room enuff. 

You know as well, Mariar, as you know this chair [’ve allus sat in, 
That he'll ne’er keep books in Hebrew nor bay nor sell ia Latin; 
That the German name o’ jimpson weed aint worth as much to him 
As a knowledge of good English which is in his case elim ; 

That all he knows about the atars in heavenly orbit fixed 

Don’t count for nothin’ longside o’ how his spellin’s mixed. 


It ia a common thing Mariar, this fault that parents gets in, 

This educatin’ youvg folke up till head expansion seta in; 

This givin’ them an outside polish, which etrivin’ to attain, 

Has led in no few instances to eofienin’ of the brain. 

The world ne’er stopped on their account and ne’er would it, I 
ween, 

If half ite | pampered youth was taken down a notch or two while 


green 
And aashee sech a course pursued with them a spell, 
? Ud work a revolution, it’s pretty hard to tell. 


I wouldn’t have you think, Mariar, that [’m set agin a college ; 
There’s nothin’ that we need and lack eo much as knowledge. 
Bat we cannot have it all nor even have the heft, 

And what most we want to learn i is to o keep from gittin’ left! 


Then lend your ears my andion triends to ai I have to say, 
And heed it, too, perhaps it may come handy in its simple way : 
Remember my life’s e’enmost lived while yoors is jest began, 
And you aint sposed to be so sure not ever’thing’s for fun. 


If you will take sdvice which I have allus given, 

The first thing you will learn is how to make a livin’ ; 
And havin’ got the infermation you need for ever’ day 
You can hustle to and git whatever else’!] pay. 


*If well rendered, this might grace a closing day exercise, 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Hon. A. 8. Draper, Cleveland, O.: The tendencies 
of American education seem to be to philosophize and 
to be extravagant. 


George A. Watton, Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation: The three great needs of the rural schools are 
better buildings, better teachers, better methods. 


Mrs. C. Waupen, Fort Worth, Tex.: Whenever we 
do not know that we are better teachers this year than 
we were the last, it is time for us either to stop or to take 
a fresh start. 


Supr. Vernon L. Davey, Hast Orange, N.J.: All 
countries or localities which come into special notice in 
the newspapers during the year should receive proper at- 
tention in the class room. 


Joun E. McCauan, Assistant Superintendent, Balti- 
more: Corporal punishment, in whatever way, should 
be administered only for offences involving moral dis- 
grace and criminal practices. 





Presipent Samvet B. Caren, Boston School Board : 
There is very great danger in the appointment of too 
many young and immature teachers, with no high moral 
earnestness, with no proper conception of the supreme 
importance of the teacher's profession. 





MILTON AS AN EDUCATOR. 


BY REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, BOSTON. 


LRead before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Dec, 29, 1874,] 


[This address of Dr. Brooks was read before the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Dec. 29, 1874. It was published in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION March 6, and 13, 1875. The manu- 
script was not preserved, and it was never printed or even abstracted 
elsewhere. Edwin D, Mead, editor of the New England Magazine, 
reprints it from the JOURNAL in his magazine for May. Ina 
personal note he says : 


** You ought to make this address of Brooks, which I have re- 
published in my May number, the theme of a strong article in 
your journal at this time. Nowhere else did Brooks put so strongly 
his own views on education; and I know of no address whatever 
on education in this time which contains more that is true and noble 
and great.’’ 


In attempting to write an article upon his suggestion, I became 
so impressed with the breadth of view, majesty of thought, and 
intensity of spirit, that though it is already reprinted in the New 
England Magazine, I cannot resist the temptation to reproduce it 
entire in these columns. To the JOURNAL belongs the credit of 
having first shrined it, and the readers of eighteen years later will wel 
come it.—Ep. ] 

The subject of which I wish to speak to you belongs to 
the History of Education, That is a region into which 
any student may enter without being an intruder—and I 
begin by saying how desirable it seems to me that those 
who are training themselves, or who are being trained for 
teachers, should study, as it is not usual for them to study 
now, the history of education. No man today can prac- 
tice any of the higher arts to the best effect unless he 
knows the history of that art. Our life becomes extem- 
porized and fragmentary unless each man taking up his 
work in the world not merely attaches his work to the 
work of those who went before him and begins where 
they left off, but also knows something of the way in 
which his art came to reach the point at which he finds it, 
and so is able to make the labor which be adds a part of 
one consistent and intelligible progress. We want to 
know the blunders men have made, that we may not 
make them over again; we want to know the grounds of 
the partial successes they have achieved, that we may 
help to carry forward these successes toward their full re- 
sult. Let me remind you what are some of the values 
that belong to the study of the history of education. 
First, there is the great general value of experience. To 
know what other men have done in the department where 
you have been set to work will make it unnecessary that 
you should go over again what they have already done. 
The student of the history of education finds, to his great 
surprise, that many of the educational ideas of his own 
time, which seem to him all fresh and new, were found 
out long ago, were used awhile and then were lost again, 
only to be rediscovered at this later day. A wiser study 
of educational history would have made this rediscovery 
unnecessary, and so saved time and strength. If every 
generation has to begin and prove over again that two 
times two is four, what generation will ever get beyond 
the proof that ten times ten is one hundred? And then, 
again, to know how different studies came to be intro- 
duced would often throw great light upon the values of 
those studies. There can be no doubt that many studies 
have been introduced legitimately, for reasons which were 
very strong, but which were temporary, and then have 
remained like ghosts haunting our schools long after their 
living necessity had died away. It is always hard to get 
any study out of our schools when it is once in. Each 
teacher learning it as a boy is natarally ready to teach it 
as a man. As John Locke says, “It is no wonder if 
those who make the fashion suit it to what they have and 
not to what their pupils want.’ Here, surely, is the key 
to a great deal of the conservatism and traditionalism of 
our teaching ; and the surest way to break it down and to 
get rid of it would be such a wise study of the history of 
education by those who are to teach as should show them 
how the studies which they find in school came there, and 
so help them to judge whether those studies are to be 
dropped as temporory necessities which have been out- 


grown, or to be kept forever because they are forever 
useful. 

Think, if you will, what light the history of education 

would throw upon the violently debated question of the 
value of methods of classical training. Was ever ques- 
tion so stupidly discussed as that has been? It has been 
debated as if it had no bistory. But everybody who 
thinks about it sees at once that the strong hold which our 
methods of teaching the Latin and Greek languages have 
upon our schools comes in large part from the length of 
time for which they have held their ground. They come 
to us from medisval times. But when we go back to see 
what first gave them their prominence, we find, to quote 
the words of one of the noblest of educational historians, 
that— 
‘* in the middle ages Latin was made the groundwork of education, 
not for the beauty of its classical literature, nor because the study 
of a dead language was the best mental gymnastic or the only 
means of acquiring a masterly freedom in the use ot living tongues, 
but because it was the language of educated men throughout west- 
ern Europe, employed for public business, literature, philosophy, 
and science, above all in God’s providence essential to the unity 
and therefore enforced by the anthority of the western Charch.”’ 

In other words, we are perpetuating a certain method 
of cultare which was established for reasons which 
have long ago ceased to exist. The clear recogni- 
tion of the change would not banish the classical lan- 
guages from our course of study, but it would liberate us 
in the methods of teaching them. It would set us free to 
teach them as if they are to be kept a part of the learn- 
ing of mankind. They must come to be taught, not in 
the minate niceties of their grammar, but as the keys to 
rich literatares which the world cannot afford to lose. 

But I only instance this as one chance illustration of 
the valae of the history of education. I come now to 
what I want to make my subject for this lecture. I want 
to open with you one page of that history and see some- 
thing of what is written there. I want to speak of the 
education, and especially of one great educator of two 
centuries ago, and see if we can learn anything from him. 
I turn to this period with special interest, not merely be- 
cause it is the one which has most attracted my own 
study, but because it is one that so profoundly merits the 
study of us all. The seventeenth century is really the 
first thoroughly modern century of English life. The 
seventeenth-century Englishman is the earliest English 
being whom we of the nineteenth century can easily and 
perfectly understand. It is not so in the century before. 
The men and women of the Tudor times are different 
and distant from us. They are as little modern in their 
character as in their dress and houses. But with the 
opening of the seventeenth century, almost taking us by 
surprise, we come on men whom we can comprehend— 
whose whole look is familiar to us. Who does not feel 
the difference between Cardinal Wolsey and Cromwell in 
this regard? One is all mediwval and the other is all 
modern. Eliot, Hampden, Pym, Laud, Falkland—all 
the men of the civil wars, whether they were Royalists or 
Paritans, have this new intelligibleness. We have 
evidently crossed the line and are in our own land. 
They are hardly farther from us—in some respects 
they are not so far from us of New England — as 
the men of the last century, the men of our own 
Revolution. If history were taught among us as it ought 
to be, I think yon will agree with me that there is no 
period of all the history of the world that ought to be 
taught to our New England youth more fully than that 
which is most like our own, and most intelligible to us, 
and the richest in seeds of fruits which we behold today 
—the seventeenth century in England. 

Now in the midst of this great century there stands 
forth in England one picturesque and typical man. The 
strongest ages do thus incorporate their life in some one 
strong representative, and hold him up before the world 
to tell their story. And the most typical man of English 
seventeenth-century life was John Milton. I am drawn 
to bim because of his connection with the history of edu- 
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cation, which I shall speak of by and by. But before I 
can speak of that, I must remind you of how in general 
Milton embodied in his life all those characteristics which 
make the seventeenth century strong and positive in his- 
tory as we look back upon it. Not even Cromwell so 
largely embodied all its qualities. “He was,” as Profes- 
sor Seeley strongly says, “the most cultivated man of his 
time, perhaps we might say the most cultivated man that 
ever lived in England’; but his culture was all of that 
best sort which humanizes instead of unhumanizing its 
subject, and makes it more and not less a representative 
and specimen of the time in which he lives. Milton was 
born in 1608, on the 9th of December, at a quarter past 
six in the morning, at the Spread Eagle in Bread Street, 
in London, where his father was a prosperous scrivener. 
That father had been disinherited by Acs father because 
he had become a Protestant, and a Bible had been found 
in his chamber ; already there was protest and reform in 
the blood. He entered at Christ College at Cambridge 
when he was fifteen years old, and left before his course 
was finished, in some sort of mysterious disgrace. One 
of the endless discussions of his biographers is whether 
he was flogged in college. Dr. Johnson, who does not 
like Milton, declares he was, but it seems doubtfal ; still 
he might have been, for flogging in the colleges was not 
yet obsolete, and there was that sou) in the audacious 
schoolboy which always brings the schoolboy’s body into 
peril. But he left college, and in a few years went 
abroad upon that European journey which is almost a 
prominent event in English literary history. Before he 
went, he had already written Comus and Lycidas, the 
Allegro and Penseroso. Upon the Continent he saw 
great men, and they made much of him. In Paris he 
saw Grotius; in Florence, the imprisoned Galileo; in 
Rome, the Cardinal Barberini. He made friendships 
that lasted all his life, and he filled his mind fall of 
knowledge. But just as he was planning to go on to 
Sicily and Greece, the news of the Civil War at home came 
to him and, Englishman that he was, he hurried home. 
Just with the same spirit with which so many of our young 
men who seemed lost in the fascination of foreign study 
turned at the earliest drum beat of our war and hurried 
home that the war might not fight itself through without 
them, so Milton turned and left beloved Italy behind him 
and hurried home to give the Parliament and the Com- 
monwealth the help of his pen and, if they needed that, 
of his sword, too. Here he became at once the champion 
of the popular cause. He laid poetry aside, and for the 
next twenty years the press teemed with his pamphlets. He 
wrote against the bishops, against royalty, against the 
church. He pleaded for the freedom of printing, for the 
right of rebellion, and, having his own home reasons for 
turning his thoughts that way, for the liberty of divorce, 
After a while he was Cromwell's Latin secretary, and 
gave the great Protector his best praises and best help. 
So things went on, with Milton’s heart and pen always in 
the very thick of them, until Oliver died, and then the 
melancholy Restoration came. The great champion of 
liberty became silent, and escaped the penalties of ali the 
past years—nobody has ever been able to make out just 
how. He was blind now, and getting old. But Para- 
dise Lost was yet to be written before he could have 
liberty to die. It was written in silence, and the world 
hardly took more note when it was published than it 
does when the sun rises. Then came the Paradise Re- 
gained, and then the Samson Agonistes, the last great 
outcry of his passionate heart; and then at last, on Sun- 
day, the 8th of November, 1674, he died in peace, and 
was buried in the chancel of St. Giles, Cripplegate, where 
probably his bones are lying still. 


He was the most typical Englishman of the most typ- 


ical and strongest English time; and this might interest 
any one who had red English blood running in his veins. 


Bat he especially belongs to us—he has his place here 
among those who are interested in education, because this 
typical Englishman was a schoolmaster, and one of the 
most thoughtful and suggestive reasoners on education 
that the English race ever produced. He is near enough 
to us to let us understand him, but he is far enough 
away from us to let us look at him with something of 
romantic feeling, as we think of the greatest of English- 
men sitting with a dozen boys about him, not merely 
teaching them, but reasoning about their teaching, looking 
over their heads and seeing the distant visions of the per- 


fect education of the future, as true a poet when he sat in 
the teacher’s chair as when before his organ he chanted 
lofty hymns and told the story of eternities. It came 
about in this way. Milton, returning from Italy when 
the civil war broke out, found in his father’s house two 
children of his widowed sister, Mrs. - Philipp—Edward 
and John—and he began to teach them. Soon other 
boys, sons of his friends, came in, and his last biographer, 
Mr. Masson, who has left little for any one coming after 
him to learn of Milton, has gathered up, in all, traces of 
twenty or thirty youths who at one time or other were the 
great master’s pupils. The school was always in the 
teacher’s house, first in Aldersgate Street, where it was 
what his pupil Philips describes as a “ garden house at 
the end of an entry ”"—a quiet spot, no doubt, with a 
little plot of ground, up a sleepy court, in what is now 
the very heart of “streaming London’s central roar,” and 
then afterward in a house in what was called Barbican, 
where, when he was once settled, his pupil writes, “ the 
house looked like a house of the muses, though the access 
of scholars was not great.” It certainly seems not very 
inspiring. Philips tried hard to show that his uncle 
never was a common teacher. 

‘* Possibly his proceeding thus far in the education of youth,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ may have been the occasion of some of his adversaries 
calling him pedagogue and schoolmaster, when, as it is well known, 
he never set up for a public school to teach all the young fry of a 
parish, but only was willing to impart his learning and knowledge 
to relations and to sons of some gentlemen that were his intimate 


friends.” 
And Dr. Johnson, churchman and loyalist, who never 
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liked the great independent and rebel, says of his school, 
that “from this wonderworking academy I do not know 
that there ever proceeded any man very eminent for know- 
ledge.” But still the fact remains, that Milton had his 
school, and really taught it, that he wrote a Latin acci- 
dence, that he planned from time to time a scheme of a 
great school, that the strong hand that wrote the Samson 
flogged his pupils till they roared, and the genius that 
conceived Paradise Lost knew nothing unworthy or in- 
congruous in the schoolroom drudgery. 
Just think of being Milton’s scholar! Every art slips 
down into technicalities and loses its first inspiring prin- 
ciples. It cannot keep the grandeur of ideas. What 
technical skill the great teacher of Aldersgate Street may 
have had, what discipline he kept, how he managed his 
markings and rankings, we cannot know ; but at least we 
are sure that in that dingy room, with the dingy London 
roses blooming outside the window, the ideas of teaching, 
the ends of scholarship, the principles of education, 
never were forgotten or lost out of sight. No doubt we 
should see and feel this for ourselves if it were possible 
for us to open the old schoolroom door and go in and sit 
down among the scholars, where the great master, wax- 
ing dimmer of sight and getting on towards stony blind- 
ness every day, should not discover us. But this we 
cannot do, and so we are glad we can turn away from the 
mere mention of Milton’s actual school-teaching, which 
is 80 unsatisfying, and find that he has written down for 
us what he thought and believed about school-teaching in 
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his famous tract on Education. There was in Milton’s 
time in London a wel!-known gentleman by the name of 
Samuel Hartlib. He was the son of a Polish merchant, 
who had married an English lady and settled himself in 
England. He seems to have had a fresh, bright, kindly 
mind. Everybody knew him; he interested himself in 
everything that was live and good ; he talked with every. 
body who had anything to say. Every great city has 
just such men—we know such men in ours. This gentle- 
man had often talked with the great schoolmaster about 
education, and was very much interested in what Milton 
said; and he had begged Milton often, as they sat to- 
gether talking, to write down what he was saying, so that 
it might not be lost. The busy Milton at last complied, 
and the result is that we have a dozen pages of his stately 
prose, in which he pictures his ideal of school-teaching 
and gives us, it is safe to say, a prospectus of philosophic 
education within which almost all the progress of our 
modern schools has been included, and which it is very 
far yet from outgrowing. Surely it will be interesting to 
look at his ideas in the light of modern developments. I 
know how often practical teachers are impatient of new 
theories. They do not love to listen toa mere philosopher 
who sits in his study and tells them what a school ought 
to be. But remember, Milton’s ideas were not wholly 
theories. He had seen some practice. And remember, 
too, that if the teacher’s art be in any high sense an art 
at all, it must have a philosophy behiod it. If we would 
not allow it to sink into a mere set of rules, and depend 
for its success on certain mere tricks or knacks, it must 
forever refresh itself out of the fountain of first principles 
and inspire itself with the contemplation of even unat- 
tainable ideals. 

This leads us to a brief sketch of the main thoughts 
which this essay of the great Englishman contains. I 
am surprised, when I enumerate them, to see how 
thoroughly they are the thoughts which all our modern 
education has tried to realize. Here they are fully con- 
ceived in the rich mind of the representative man of two 
centuries ago. This is the value of his treatise in the 
history of education. 

Milton’s ideas, then, about edacation are really reducible 
to three great ideas, which may be thus named : natural- 
ness, practicalness, nobleness. These are the three first 
necessities of education, which he is always trying to ap- 
ply; and what has modern edacation done more 
than this ? 

First, let us see what be makes of naturalness. His 
whole tract was a protest. He was always a protester, 
as every enthusiast and idealist must be. Edacation, as 
he found it, was unnatural. It was alla priori and de- 
ductive. Not yet had the Baconian methods invaded the 
schoolrooms of his land. Milton raises his voice in be- 
half of an education that should read its rules in the 
nature of the scholars who are taught. See what some 
of the illustrations are. He pleads for the study of the 
concrete as necessarily previous to the study of the ab- 
stract. 





—_— 





“IT deem it to be an old error of universities,” he says, “ not 
well recovered from the scholastick grossness of barbarous sges, 
that instead of beginning with arts most easie, and these be such as 
are most obvious to the sence, they present their young unmatricalated 
novices at firat coming with the most intellective abstractions of 
logick and metaphysicks,”’ ; 


and he goes on to show how such an unnatural beginning 
leads either to an ambitious and mercenary or ignorantly 
zealous divinity, or to “the trade of law grounded on the 
promising and pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, fat 
contention and flowing fees,” or to a statecraft with “ souls 
unprincipled in vertue and true generous breeding.” 
Again he believes thoroughly that the right knowledge, 


rightfully given, is a joy and not a disgust to the mind 
that receives it. 


“‘Tdoubt not but that ye shall have more adoe to drive our 
dullest and laziest youth, ou: stocks and stalls, from the infinite de- 
sire of such a happy nature, than we have now to hale and drag 
our choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast of sour thistles 
or brambles which is commonly set before them, as all the food and 
entertainment of their tenderest and most docile age.”’ 


It was a time of good, strong, plain words,—and Mil- 
ton was a man of his time. 
Again, no apostle of the new education has ever more 


exalted observation as the organ and method of in- 
struction. 


“‘T should not then be a persuader to them of studying mach 
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then, after two or three years they have well laid their grounds, 
but to ride out in companies with prudent and staid guides to all 
the quarters of the land, learning and observing all places of 
strength, all commodities of building and of soil, for towns and 
tillage, harbours and ports for trade. .. . These ways would try 
all their peculiar gifts of nature, and if there wore any secret ex- 
cellance among them won!d fetch it out.’’ 

To learn the concrete before the abstract, to learn by ap- 
petite and not by compulsion, to learn as far as possible 
by observation and not by hearsay—tell me, have our 
schools so fully realized and accepted these great prin- 
ciples of learning, that we can hear them laid down 
clearly and absolutely by a teacher of two centuries ago 
without surprise? Is our education so true to nature 
that we can help wondering to see how he believed in 
the necessity of naturalness ? 

The second characteristic of all Milton’s ideas of eda- 
cation was its practicalness, This stands out in his very 
definition of education : 

‘*T call therefore a compleat and generous education that which 
fits a man to perform jastly, skilifally, and magnanimously, all 
the offices, both private and publick, of peace and war.’’ 

It is Miltonic in its comprehensiveness, but it is altogether 
practical. As his education must issue from the nature 
of man, so it must come home to the wse of man. Again, 
see the illustrations. He has no patience with the teach- 
ings of language for its own sake. All that folly, still 
prevalent among us, which begins to teach a boy Latin 
and Greek, not as if it aimed to introduce him to two 
noble literatures, but as if it intended to make him a 
grammarian and philologian, so busying itself at once with 
all the niceties of grammar,—all this he could not bear. 

** Though a linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues 

that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he have not studied the 
solid things in them as well as the words and lexicons, he were 
nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man as any yeoman or 
tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect only.’’ 
Things and not words was the watchword of the seven- 
teenth century—and, once more, Milton was a man of 
his time. In all his treatment of the languages, we want 
to remember that Latin was still a tongue of use. Was 
not this very Milton Latin secretary to the Protector ? 

Another idea of his was that boys should learn their 
Greek and Latin by reading books which were themselves 
manuals of science, and so seek /anguage only in seeking 
something farther on, the knowledge of the things of 
which the world was made. Cato, Varro and Columella, 
Celsus, Pliny and Solinus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, 
“and the usual part of Virgil,”—these are the books 
from which boys were to learn their Greek and Latin. 
We may not think the plan a good one, but at least it in- 
dicates the practical character of all his scheme. He 
claims strongly that English boys ought to be educated in 
England, and would only let them travel when they have 
come to “three or four and twenty years of age.” 

“‘ Nor shall we then need the monsieurs of Paris to take our 
hopefal youth into their slight and prodigal custodies, and send 
them over back again transformed into mimics, apes, and kic- 
shoes.’’ 

When we read this, we feel like crying out with Words- 
worth: “ Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour,” 
Would that he might preach this doctrine to our American 
fathers and mothers! I must not dwell on other of his 
practical ideas,—but they are many. He would employ 
experts to teach the several arts,— 

“procure as oft as shall be needful the helpful experiences of 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries, 
and in the other sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anato- 


mists, who doubtless would be ready, some for reward and some to 
favor such a hopefal seminary.”’ 


His rules for exercise would satisfy the most eager cham- 
pion of physical culture. Everywhere it is the man, the 
citizen, he wants to make. Mere aimless scholarship 
will not content him. 

The third of the pervading ideas of Milton’s education 
I call nobleness. We are struck instantly with the lofty 
tone that breathes through all. ‘‘Enflamed with the 
study of learning and the admiration of virtue”; so 
sounds his royal phrase. “Infusing into their young 
breasts such an ingenuous and noble ardour as would not 
fail to make many of them renowned and matchless 
men,”—so he declares his purpose. It was a noble age. 
Enthusiasm was in the air. Marston Moor and Naseby 
were fresh household words. Paritanism, which Carlyle 
calls “the last of all our heroisms,” was at its best, And 





Milton’s heart and soul was in it all. Besides, he was a 
poet ; and a poetic elevation, a constant sense of all the 
deeper meanings and loftier purposes of human life, was 
in all he thought and said. While he was musing, the 
fire burned, and then he spake. In days like ours, when 
there is so much to make us fear, in all the high develop- 
ment of education, a certain decay of nobleness, a cer- 
tain prosaical minuteness, a certain sordidness, a certain 
dry economy—in our days, when the highest culture is 
distrustfal of enthusiasm, when eloquence is not in favor 
in our schools, when the average teacher is more afraid 
of exhuberance than of dryness in his pupil, when a sort 
of aridity is felt upon our fields of education—in such a 
time there is nothing better for us to study than the noble- 
ness which the poet-teacher always flung like an atmosphere 
about all his thoughts on the true training of the young. 
“Stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men 
and worthy patriots, dear to God and famous to all 
ages,” —those are his words about his imaginary scholars. 
If they seem strange and sentimental to us of this later 
century, it is well for us to ask whether we have not lost 
something that made them real and natural to him. Of 
the methods of Milton’s noble education I must not speak at 
length. The schoolhouse that he dreams of is a “ spacious 
house and ground about it fit for an academy.” There 
his scholars were to make their home up to the limit of 
their general education. They were to be taught “the 
exact use of their weapon, to guard and strike safely with 
edge or point,” so to be kept “ healthy, nimble, strong 
and well in breath, as the likeliest means to make them 
grow large and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant 
and fearless courage.” Inthe Puritan’s scheme there is 
no mention of any of the fine arts but one. Their times 
of rest between labors and before meat were to be— 
‘taken up in recreating and composing their travailed spirits with 
the solemn and divine harmonies of music heard or learnt—either 
while the skillful organist plies his grave and fancied descant in 
lofty fugues or the whole symphony, with artfal and unimaginable 
touches, ardour and grace, the well-studied chords of some choice 
composer ; sometimes the lute or soft organ stop waiting on elegant 
voices either to religious, martial, or civil ditties.’’ 

And after meat, music again “ to assist and cherish nature 
in her first concoction.” Then again they are “to be re- 
duced in their nightward studies wherewith they close 
the days work under the determinate sentence of David 
or Solomon, or the Evanges and Apostolic Scriptures.” 
We may not think it well to have our scholars rest and 
digest to organ notes ; but these are only touches which 
show the effort after nobleness, the moral and poetic lofti- 
ness which fills the master’s whole idea. And over all 
and under all there is that love of responsible liberty 
which was the passion of his soul, 

Naturalness, practicalness, nobleness—these are the 
words which characterize this ideal education. The 
whole plan is pitched upon the highest key. The ease 
with which he talks of vast achievements takes our breath 
away, and has made many educators and critics turn 
away from this remarkable tract with something almost 
like contempt. Milton talks of how “some other day 
might be taught them the rules of arithmetic and the ele- 
ments of geometry even playing.” 

And again he says that “ either now or before this they 
may have easily learnt at any odd hour the Italian 
tongue.” Political economy and a few Greek tragedies 
are thrown in as mere trifles. It is not a scheme to be 
perfectly carried out in any ordinary high school, with 
average teachers and average scholars. Indeed, it is not 
a scheme to be perfectly carried out anywhere by any- 
body. Milton himself believes that “this is not a bow 
for any man to shoot in that counts himself a teacher, but 
will require sinews almost equal to those which Homer 
gave Ulysses.” But where the special methods fail, the 
spirit still survives, and is what wo want in our education 
now, as much as Milton saw that it was wanted then. 

It is interesting to see how certain of the problems 
that are uppermost among us did not trouble the specula- 
tions of our philosopher then at all. They had not loomed 
up into sight. In that religious age, the question of re- 
ligious and secular education was not mooted. Education 

was presumably and necessarily religious. The Bible 
was the firat of school books. “ After evening repast till- 
bed-time their thoughts will be best taken up in the easie 
grounds of religion and the story of Scripture.” In that 
Puritan age art education had not taken the place in the 
schools which it is only now venturing to claim, The 


fine arta were prostituted to court influence, and the rela- 
tion of art to industry had scarcely been at all explained. 
In that masculine age, the question of woman’s education 
was unknown. The Salic law still ruled in letters. A 
few great ladies of the previous century had shown as 
scholars. Roger Ascham—a man whom every student of 
the history of English education knows full well, and 
whom every teacher ought to know—had written almost 
a hundred years before his excellent account of Lady 
Jane Grey’s scholarship and delight in learning. Bat 
Milton never talks except of boys. He was a man’s man 
in a man’s time. The higher education of all women and 
co-education still were to slumber for two centaries before 
a higher civilization and a deeper social life should make 
them the problems of the time. 

So there was much with which he did not deal ; but by 
the spirit of which his tract is full, these questions which 
were not yet born must find at last settlement. We have 
seen how broad his spirit was. His principles were uni- 
versal. It is a fact which ought to interest every edu- 
cator, from the teacher of babies to the presidents of col- 
leges, that the great philosophers, what we may call the 
ruling minds of the last four centuries of English thought, 
have all given us treatises on education; and nothing 
could more let us into the different lives of those strangely 
different centuries than those pictures of the edacation of 
their time. In the sixteenth century we have Francis 
Bacon’s second book of the Advancement of Learning. 
In the seventeenth century we have John Milton with his 
tract on education. Really belonging to the eighteenth 
century, we have John Locke On Education, too; and in 
our own nineteenth century it would be hard to finda 
more characteristic book than Herbert Spencer’s treatise 
on the same great subject. Bacon protests against narrow 
medisevalism, and pleads for larger views of usefulness 
and what is useful. Milton we have already heard. 
Locke rebels against the old tyranny of grammar teach- 
ing, and believes (brave idealist that he is!) that virtue 
can be taught at school. Herbert Spencer sings the 
praises of natural science, and demands a discipline more 
in harmony with the constant laws of human nature. In 
every age each philosopher tells essentially the same story 
and feels essentially the same needs. Naturalness, prac- 
ticalness, nobleness, are always becoming clouded, always 
in danger of being lost. And if they are lost, just so far 
as they are lost, education withers, becomes small, special, 
formal—ceases to represent and train our time, and lays 
no strong foundations for the times to come. 

It is for me to leave it to you who listen to me, the 
teachers of schools, men and women who know what edu- 
cation is among us, to judge whether these first principles 
of education stand today. With them education ripens 
or withers. They have been the anxiety of philosophers 
always; they must be your anxiety now, and you must 
know how they are prospering in the midst of all the 
hubbub of experiments and theories. But for myself, 
certain impressions come very strongly out of the study 
in which we have engaged. I am struck with the sim- 
plicity of the problems of education at the bottom. They 
seem to change, but always they are the same; they all 
come at last to these first principles in every age. And 
I am impressed again with their difficulty. The simple 
is always the diffieult. Reduce every problem to its fun- 
damental principle, and then for the first time you stand 
face to face with its difficulty. Then you see how hard 

it is. When wesee that that over which the philosophers 
have puzzled in every age has been in every age the same, 
then we realize that it must be no child’s question to be 
settled in a flippant hour. And yet again, it makes edu- 
cation seem more human. I cannot think of it as an art, 
a technical and separate thing, when I see how the great 
human minds have always pondered it. Clearly, the 
more we are true men and women, the more worthy we 
ehall be to deal with it. 

And once again, before I close, I urge the need of 
more study of the history of education. Poor, extempor- 
ized things our schools would be without our great seven- 
teenth century educator; and men like him must not be 
strangers to us. Our normal scholars must not be allowed 
to think that education began with their teachers, or their 


‘fathers. The teacher must work out of the inspiration of 


a world long past. 
And through it all, as we read it, we shall trace these 
lines—the craving for naturalness, and practicalness, and 
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nobleness. They are nothing new, but they can never be 
too old. Through the gray pavement of the streets of 
Venice run two threads of white marble, by which the 
traveler, lost in the intricacy of the mighty city, cannot 
fail to find his way to the Rialto, where the center of the 
city’s business lies. So through all education run these 
three threads, by which he. who follows patiently shall 
come at last to where trath is most truly and richly 
taught and learned. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Be liberal with your “ Good mornings.” 





GeNnTLENESS without firmness is as bad as firmness 
without gentleness. 


Too much time is wasted in the stady of non-essentials, 
observing iosignificant features of plants. The student 
who knows what to look for as the distinguishing charac- 
teristic has learned much. 


Reapinc.—If a pupil while at school has acquired the 
power to discern between good and bad reading, and has 
learned to love good reading, he has secured that which 
in my judgment is equivalent in value to all his other 
acquisitions. — Superintendent A. M. Edwards, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 





THE EPICS. 
Kalavala. Milton : 
Beowulf. Paradise Lost. 
Tliad. Tennyson : 
Eneid. Idylls of the King. 
Judith. Enid 
Alaskan. Elaine. 
Chaucer : Guinevere. 


Canterbury Tales. The Passing of Arthar. 
The Prologue. 


The Knight's Tale. 


your pupils a right spirit. 





ESSAY SUBJECTS. 
[Compiled from Programs. ] 


Mammon vs. Minerva. 

Luck or Pluck. 

Advantages of a Country Child. 
Advantages of a City Child. 

Leaves from a Student’s Note-book. 
Reading Circles. 

What we Have, How we Get It. 
Purpese, Push and Patience. 

My “ Mental Register ” of School Life. 





OUTLINE IN CIVICS*—(IV.) 
BY SUPT. HENRY WHITTEMORE, WALTHAM, MASS. 


GRADE VII 


resentative to Boston and one to Washington. 


some of its work, leading the pupils to read its doings. oe oe 
For instance, there may be something said in the legis- 000,000 acres of arid districts that have been declared 
lature about “local option,” or this topie may be brought by experts within ten years irredeemable. 


up in connection with the city election. 
understand what it is, its aim, and attempt to create in all the cultivated area of Canada, more than twice that 


in school, so is he likely to be in public life. 
uprightness of character in its broad relation to citizenship 
and not confine its necessity to the schoolroom. The 
school is merely a convenient place to be educated for 
citizenship, that is for life. 


Pupils know almost everything except things about home. 


A FLOWER STUDY. 


BY E. O. FIELD. 


What is a polling place? Name one. How many in 
this city? Why is the system of voting called the Aus- 
tralian system? Bring in ballots to show pupils. They 
can be obtained of the city clerk. Allow pupils to vote. 
How does a town become a city? What was the origin 
of a town? 

Local history should receive due attention. There are 
very few communities in Massachusetts that have not in- 
teresting local history. 

One thing is sure,—pupils are lamentably ignorant of 


things about the city which they should know. 
diss talk on sewerage, 4 water supply, or municipal = Flowers that have no peduncle or no pedicel are called 


ray te Staniteabeasl be exercised inthe sessile. If the pedicel is very short they are usually 
ae 4 eee called sessile as in the case of the hollyhock or balsam. 


What kind of a stem has the cherry blossom ? peach ? 


What flowers do you know that have stems like the 
violet? This flower stem is called a peduncle. 

What flowers have short stems? long? 

How many flowers grow on one stem in the lily of the 
valley? Each little flower stem branching off the peduncle 
is called a pedicel. 

How many pedicels can you find on one peduncle in 
the geranium ? locust? mountain ash ? 


selection of “news items.” 
In elections the pupils will come upon the terms ma- 


jori } i i ilac ? horsechestnut ? 
d plurality. Explain ihem, and illustrate from apple? lilac 
pe sbjeatioely. ' When all the pedicels are of about the same length the 


What is meant by the term Suffrage? Public Spirit ? flower cluster is called a raceme, as in the June-berry and 
Illustrate the latter. General Sherman said, “Mathe- forget-me-nots. é 
matically, the whole is greater than a part, and is worthy When the clustered flowers sit on the peduncle they 
of more respect and affection. Instead of boasting of the form a spike, as in the purple fringed orchis. ; 
spot where one is born, by an accident over which he has When the cluster is from the end of a peduncle it is 
no control, I should suppose the boast would be for the styled an wmbel as in the case of many geraniums. 
former; that is, every American should be proud of his In the case of the white candytuft, the mountain laurel 
whole country rather than a part.” and lambkill the cluster is styled a corymb. 

Make the point that a government in this country is Tell some facts, all you have learned, that will apply 
what the people make it. to the stems, or clusters of the flowers of the grape, chest- 

Srate.— Review the principal points in State Govern- nut, beech, hepatica, blood-root, yellow violet, arbutus, 
ment. bluets, anemones, innocence, trillium, strawberry, black- 

Governor, name, salary, for how long chosen. Govern- berry, raspberry, blueberry, Solomon’s seal, blue curls, 
or’s Council, what is it, and the use of it? Senate, House buttercups, rose, pink, sweet alyssum, pansies, daisies, 
of Representatives, how often do they meet ? sword lily, cardinal-flower, pond lily, lobelia, butter and 

Who are the local representatives ? eggs, Dastartium, goldenrod, aster and chrysanthemum: 

Make clear to the pupils the difference between a rep- 





GEOGRAPHY NOTE BOOK. 


Call attention, while the legislature is in session, to 

The United States is to add to its cultivable land 17,- 
This will add 
Have them from the apparently valueless land a district larger than 
of the Argentine Republic, five times that of Norway, 
half as much again as that of Sweden or Australia, or 
This would give 160 


Speak of the danger of the power of the saloon. 
A school is but a miniature government. As a boy is nearly as much as that of Spain. 
Inculeate 8¢Tes each to 106,250 families. 


Post offices in the United States, 63,945. 

Railroads in the United States 202,786 miles. 

The cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants in the 
United States are New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Take some local history and in connection therewith a Brooklyn, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, San Francisco, 


little local geography, and show its relation to the state. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, New Orleans, Pittsburg, 


Washington, Detroit, Milwaukee, Newark, Minneapolis, 
To what towns did Waltham belong? Tell something Jersey City, Louisville, Omaha, Rochester, St. Paal, 


of its growth. Any points of history connected with any Kansas City, Providence, Denver, Indianapolis, Allegheny. 
A National University. war. 


Some sketehes of its public men. It has many Value of exports of the various countries : 

points of history that are interesting. ae Isles, ag oe oryony x nited States, grees 
. rman 5 . “VU, ’ 

Nation.— Pupils should know that there are such Holland,” 400,000,000 Renta, 380 000,000 
persons as President and Vice-president, and their names; =dia, 360,000,000 Austria, 300,000,000 
Si tae 8 P . Belgiam, 250 000,000 West Indies, 150,000,000 
or how long they are elected; salary and some of their Spain, 150,000,000 Switzerland, 150 000,000 
duties, tbat of the President more particularly. Brasil, 135,000,000 Argentine Republic, 105,000 000 
Canada, 125 000.000 Chins, 105,000,000 


Review, as far as is necessary, the work of the sixth 
grade. Divide the work, asin the preceding grade, into 
city, state, and nation. Points will undoubtedly arise 
which are not covered by this outline. 

City.—As far as the pupils are able to understand, and 
as time will permit, take up the city government. 

1. Mayor, name, daties, ete. 

2. Board of Aldermen, number, how elected. 

3. Take up other boards and officers of the city, if no 
farther than to name them. 


The city clerk and auditor are two important officers. 7 oe grade should have the electoral college explained perfected for war upon Rome. 
o them. 


Name some cf their duties. Some attention should be 
paid to the department of justice, police department, local 
court, their organization, ete 


between a representative to the “ General Court” of Mas- 
sachusetts and a representative to Washington. It seems 
to me that this can easily be explained. 


by whom. How does the United States pay its debts? _I. 
What are some of its debts? Pensions, what are they ? 
What is a tariff? 


show the pupils what it is. 


stood. Immigration and its dangers, the dangers from 


I find that children do not understand the difference New South Wales, 90,000,000 





CHARACTER, POEMS, AND AUTHORS. 


An important topic is, “ Money,” where it is made and BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


Name character and author of book: 

A Jew, an escaped galley slave, who killed a man in 

Do not discuss tariff further than to the Palace of Idernee, slew a Roman soldier before the 
market place in Jerusalem, had three trained legions 

Papils from Galilee to seize the Roman governor, had alliances 

When the sovereign mo- 


ment of his life came, failed to meet the crisis. Builder 
The republican form of government can now be under- of the Catacomb of San Calixto at Rome 


II. Who is Bonnivard, confined “ for tenets he would 


Explain the nature of an Indian res 2rvation. 


Many questions arise at this time in school life which too large a territory, are awong the subjects that can be not forsake,” in a castle on the shore of a lake ; back of 
must be answered. The boy sees many things that he touched upon, Papils should be informed when great it rises a famous range of mountains ; its cells contain 
does not fully understand. Below some are given. Not and important public questions are under consideration seven pillars ; in the pavement the steps of Bonnivard 


much time need be spent upon them. 
What is a caueus, and for what is it held ? 
political parties and their use? 


What are 
What is a tax ? 





The course in “Civies” in the Waltham Schoole is based upon 
these outlines by Mr. Whittemore. 


and an idea given them of their nature. 


Taxes dential succession should be taken with it. Make the 


ct lovelies: gtinenn, sual. Gatatn, oud comenad anata. pupils interested in the history and government of their 
Ths to: cenit 2p veel conte end panied mtaste’ cenvtry. The best privilege of young people of this 

country is to be patriotic, intensely American. Learn the Opinion of “ the 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic ” as a gem. 


have left their traces. He says of his confinement: 


** Tt might be months, or years, or days; 
I kept no count,—I took no note.” 


III. Name character, story, author - 

Cross greceryman at the corner, who had such a bad 
British and would not have any: mar- 
quises and earls, grasping tyrants, sittin’ "round on my 


Presidential election should receive attention, and presi- 
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cracker barrels.” Later made a visit to England; be- 
came so fascinated with high life that when asked to re- 
tarn to America, shook his head seriously and said: “ It’s 
a good enough coantry for them that’s young an’ stirrin’ 
—but there’s faults in it. There’s not an auntsister 
among ’em—nor an earl! ” 

IV. What famous author writes many books to prove 
that property should be held in common, but copyrights 
his books so as to retain their ownership? 

VY. Name poem and author: 

** Paradise is for them that check their wrath, 


And pardon sins; so Allah doth with souls ; 
He loveth best him who himself controls.’’ 


VI. In what play do these lines occur : 


** He will never follow anything 
That other men begin? ’’ 


VII. Who was thus described : 
eyed, with delicate Saxon complexion. 


“‘ Fair-haired, azure- 
Youngest of all 


_ was he of the men who came in the Mayflower ?” 


VIII. Noted woman in fiction. Give name. She 
“ growed.” 
IX. Made immortal by Dante. 


X. Over whose death Dickens is said to have wept. 








TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


How has Philadelphia punished contractors who fail 
in performing municipal work ? 

The Director of Pablic Works in Philadelphia, backed 
by the city’s legal advisers, has fined the contractors who 
have failed to keep the streets of the city clean, and it 
looks as if the fine would have to be paid. It is so rarely 
that those who are paid from the public taxes suffer in 
any way for remissness or failure in large municipalities, 
that this case becomes the more interesting. Citizens 
who do not pay taxes promptly have to pay interest upon 
them, while if a contractor for the government does more 
than is called for, his contract usually gives him a bonus 
—amoucting to $150,000 in the recent excess of speed 
over specifications for a government war ship. 





What Was the cause of the London Dockers’ Strike of 
April 30 ? 

One of two reasons may be found at the bottom of 
practically all trouble between labor and capital,—dis- 
putes over wages, and over organizations. The majority 
of strikes are caused by the inability of laborers and em- 
ployers to agree upon questions concerning wages, —or, 
what is the same thing in effect, hours of labor. 

The last rebellion among the dock laborers of Lon- 
don belongs to the other class, and was brought on by 
the employment by the dock owners of “non-Union ” 
men. 

It is only within a few years that Tom Mann, Ben 
Follet, and John Burns, three great names in the social 
history of England, have successfully solved the most 
difficult problem of uniting unskilled laborers in a work- 
able, durable, effective union. These London dockers, 
undoubtedly the class of workers most needing such an 
organization for their own protection, have felt their 
strength and have become almost unmanageable by their 
leaders on several occasions. Union on the one side of 
course caused union on the other, and the Shipowners’ 
Federation is prepared to fight the laborers with all its 
resources, if need be. It now threatens to establish 
bureaus througheut London, and employ none but “ free ”’ 
laborers, those who are outside the union, and accept a 
“ Federation ticket.” 

One interpretation of freedom is that the employer of 
labor may hire whoever he pleases, of those willing to 
work for him, and that the laborer may work or not, as 
he chooses. This applies so long as the work needing to 
be done is performed. When employers and laborers 
each form into organizations, and lockouts and strikes 
are instituted for the express purpose of preventing work 
being done, neither side is morally or socially justified in 
the freedom it takes. 

The outcome must be in a further extension of organi- 
zation, by both labor and capital. The Federations of 
Labor, and the Manufacturers’ Associations are not only 
equally justifiable, they are essential to further commer- 
cial, economic, and social progress, They furnished most 


effective weapons for fighting each the other. They 
must be made yet more effective in adjusting all differ- 
ences between labor and its employers, with the least 
possible friction and stoppage. 








THE DUKE OF VERAGUA. 
PEDIGREE, SHOWING LINE OF DESCENT FROM CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS, 
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NOTES ON THE PEDIGREE. 


Note 1. The sign = indicates marriage; the figures in paren- 
theses are dates of birth and death. 

Note 2. Diego, second admiral, was the only legitimate son of 
tbe great navigator, and Luis and Cristoval were the only legitimate 
sons of said Diego. Hence, as Cristoval’s only son Diego, fourth 
admiral, died childless, the legitimate male line ot the great Chris- 
topher terminated in 1578. 

Note 3. Upon the death of Diego, fourth admiral, the honors of 
the family, after much contest and litigation descended, variously, 
in the lines of Maria, Juana and Isabel, daughter of Diego, second 
admiral. In 1790 the Dake of Veragua was a descendant of the 
said daughter Maria, named Jacopo Fillipe. This last, by a curious 
freak of genealogy, was a descendant of James II., King of Eng- 
land, as well as of Christopher Colambus, 

Note 4. It appears, therefore, from the above pedigree, that the 
Dake of Veragua, now the nation’s guest in Chicago, is a legiti- 
mate lineal descendant, but through female progenitors, of the great 
Columbus. It appears also that the Doke’s surname is not Colum- 
bus, but Larreategui, unless provision for assuming the former des- 
ignation was contained in the decree by which the present Duke’s 
grandfather became Dake of Veragua. 


BROOKLYN ARITHMETIC, 


Superintendent Maxwell has launched a new course in 
arithmetic that is to go into effect in September. It is 
carefully worked out in all details. The JourNnat here- 
with presents the features in which it thinks its readers 
will be most interested. It omits all references to oral 
work, practical problems, and other things with which all 
teachers by modern methods are familiar. As a rule 
much will be omitted that mean simply the continuance of 
work begun the previous years. 


Fourts YEAR.—Adding not more than four numbers, whose 
sum does not exceed 100, and whose addition does not involve carry- 
ing. Finding the difference between numbers each of which is less 
than 100. Finding products to 144, neither factor to exceed 12. 
Finding products to 100, with any factors. Finding quotients (a) 
without remainders, (b) with remainders; no dividend to exceed 
144, and no divisor to exceed 12, Finding quotients with dividends 
to 100, and exact divisors. Finding }, 4, 7, }, }, ete. to t$ 
respectively of multiples of 2 to 24, 3 to 36, ete, up to 
multiples of 10 to 120, Finding a number of two figures 
when }, }, }. ete, to yy of it is given, the part given to be 
an integer. Addition and subtraction of 4 and }, } and }, 4 and , 
} and }, } and }, } and }, } and 4, 4 and }, } and 4, } and }, } and 
}. Addition of two mixed numbers, each less than 10, with frac- 
tions as prescribed above. Finding the difference between a mixed 
number and a whole number, neither of which exceeds 10. The 
quart, peck, and bushel taught objectively. Lines and distances 
measured. Reductions, gallon, quart, and pint; pound and ounce; 
yard, foot, and inch; bushel, peck, and quart. Notation and nu- 
meration; the Arabic system, with numbers of two periods; the 
Roman system with numbers from I to M inclusive. Adding num- 
bers, no sum to contain more than six figures, and no column to 
foot more than 69; no minuend, multiplicand, or dividend of more 
than six figures. Addition of not more than three mixed numbers, 
whose sum is less than 100, the fractions given in any example to 
be included in one of the following series: 4, 4,4; 4, 4,4; 4.3, 
t; 454,43 4.45 4,4 Subtraction of small mixed numbers, the 
fraction to be selected from one of the series prescribed above for 
addition, and the fraction in the subtrahend in no case to be greater 
than that in the minuend, Maltiplication of an integral number 
by s mixed number containing two figures and a fraction, the de- 
nominator of the latter to be a factor of the multiplicand and not 
greater than 10. 

FirtH YEAR.—Addition and subtraction of mixed numbers with 
common denominators no greater than 24. Maltiplication of mixed 
numbers by integers, and of integers by mixed numbers. Division 
(a) of an integer by a mixed number in which the denominator of 
the fraction is 2, 3, or 4; (5) of one such mixed number by another, 
the denominator to be the same in both; the quotient in either case 
to be an integer. Decimals: Addition and subtraction of numbers 
containing not more than three decimal places. Multiplication and 
division of numbers containing not more than three decimal places, 
by integers. Denominate numbers: Reductions using gallon, quart, 
and pint; ton, pound, and ounce; mile, rod, yard, foot, and inch; 
bushel, peck, quart, and pint; week, day, hour, minute, and second. 
Federal money: The several operations taught. Measurements: 
Finding the areas of rectangles. Practice in making bills. 

Seventh grammar grade (5th year, 2d half,—oral and written: 
Addition and subtraction of numbers containing not more than three 
decimal places. Maltiplication of numbers containing three deci- 
mal places by integers, and of integers by numbers containing three 
decimal places. Division (a) of a number containing not more than 
three decimal places, by an integer, (5) of an integer by an integer, 
the quotient not to contain more than three decimal places, (c) of 
a number containing not more than three decimal places by a like 
number, the quotient to be an integer. Practice in making bills. 

S1xtH YEAR.—Common and decimal fractions: Continued 
practice in the several operations. Percentage: Finding any re- 
quired per cent, of a given number. Interest: Calculating the 
simple interest on a given sum for years and months. Measure- 
ments: Areas of rectangles snd right-angled triangles. Surfaces 
and volumes of rectangular prisms. Finding the equivalent in dry 
or liquid measure of a given volume, 

SEVENTH YEAR.—Measurements: Areas of rectangles and tri- 
angles. Surfaces and volumes of rectangular prisms. Problems 
in calculating floor and wall surfaces, and in finding the capacity of 
rectangular bins, tanks, rooms, etc. Percentage: Easy problems 
in profit and loss, commission, and trade discount. Interest: Com- 
puting simple interest and bank discount. Algebra: Problems 
involving the operations prescribed above with special attention to 
of arithmetical problems. 

Denominate numbers: Continued practice in the several opera- 
tions. Longitude andtime. Easy problems in inventional geometry. 

E1GHTH YEAR.—Domestic exchange without time. Measure- 
ments: Finding the areas of triangles and quadrilaterals. Finding 
the surfaces and volumes of rectangular prisms, with applications, 
Simple proportion. Partnership. Analysis. Square root and its 
applications. Easy problems in inventional geometry. Algebra: 
Problems involving equations of one and two unknown quantities. 

Fundamental processes: Definitions and principles. Short 
methods. Common and decimal fractions: Deduction of rules and 


principles. Short methods, Measurements: Areas of triangles 
and quadrilaterals, Surfaces and volumes of rectangular prisms. 
Practical applications. Percentage and its applications. Interest 
and bank digcount with their problems. Taxee. Simple propor- 
tion. Analysis. Partnership. Square root and its applications. 
Easy problems in inventional geometry. Algebra: Easy probleme 
involving equations of the first degree containing one, two, and 
three unknown quantities. Application of the equation to the solu- 
tion of arithmetical problems. 
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Avoip petulance when the ‘‘ May tired”’ mood comes 
upon you. 


Ir you would change your position rext year, make it 
known to some teachers’ bureau at once. 


ARE you as patient with the children as you want the 
professional and business world to be with you? 


On the “ Note and Query ”’ page will he found a tribute to 
the late Senator Patterson from the pen of a life-long 
personal friend, Dr. W. A. Mowry of Salem. 


THe Press Club of New York is trying to rival the 
Teachers’ Benefit Association in an appeal to the public 
through a Fair. The JouRNAL wishes as great success 
to the press boys as the teachers enjoyed. 


Tue latest folly is a desire on the part of some eco- 
nomic cranks for the taxing of bicycles. If there be a 
poor man’s luxury, a school teacher’s luxury especially, it 
is a wheel and there should be every conceivable legiti- 
mate inducement offered those who need the exercise and 
tonic of the wheel. To tax it would bring in no per- 
ceptible funds to the treasury, while it would annoy the 
teachers. 


Bishor Brooxs Epvucationatty.—Phillips Brooks 
was so widely known from the religious side of his life that 
few of the younger men and women realized to what an 
extent he was interested in education. The JournaAL re- 
produces from its own columns where it was alone 
published until the New England Magasine for May re- 
prodaced it from these columns. It was without doubt 
the grandest address ever delivered before the Mass. 
State Teachers’ Association. In thought, in educational 
attitude for that time, in appreciation of Milton, and in 
diction it is simply a wonderful production and should be 
read with care by every teacher. 


JUSTICE TO SENATOR PATTERSON. 

Now that Senator Patterson has gone to his reward, we 
venture a word in explanation for those of the younger 
men in the profession who have an impression that 
he suffered from his connection with the Credit Mo- 
bilier. Mr. Patterson during the last year of his sen- 
atorial term was called before the Congressional investi- 
gating committee and asked if he owned any of the Credit 
Mobilier stock. He replied that he did not, but wished 
he did. Oakes Ames testified before the same committee 
that Mr. Pattersen owned three thousand dollars of the 
Credit Mobilier stock. The boeke, being examined, 
showed this to be the fact. 

The facts of the case were these: When Oakes Ames 
entered upon his great work in connection with the Union 
Pacific Railroad project he borrowed money wherever he 
could get it to float this great enterprise. Among others 
he borrowed three thousand dollars from Senator Patter- 
son and from time to time paid Mr. Patterson interest on 
the same. The time came, however, when a vote was 
passed that the surplus earnings should be divided among 
the holders of Credit Mobilier stock. Mr. Ames then 
purchased this stock with the money that he had borrowed 
from various persons and turned over to them certificates 
of stock. Mr. Patterson said that he had never received 
a certificate of stock from Mr. Ames and never had been 
informed by him that stock had been purchased in his name, 
and until after the death of Mr. Ames, Mr. Patterson could 
furnish no proof of the correctness of his own statement. 
After the death of Mr. Ames, however, that certificate 
of stock, in the name of James W. Patterson, was found 
in Mr. Ames's safe in New York City. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA TRIENNIAL. 


The news space is almost wholly given up to Pennsyl- 
vania this week, and we have not begun to do the occasion 
justice. Half the cases that get but two or three lines 
would have had three times as many under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Once in three years the state challenges 
attention. Upon a given day in May every third year 
the boards of county. city, and borough school directors 
meet and elect superintendents to serve for the three suc- 
ceeding years. There is no other state of any considerable 
size in which there is anything of the kind. Philadelphia 
is the only exception. 

The men who are in must face the attack on that 
day, and the cases in which there is no attack are few 
and far between. At the end of a man’s first term, if he 
had a good majority at the time of his election, there is 
usually no opposition, but if there is any it is usually for 
cause that makes his defeat almost inevitable. At the 
end of the second term there is sure to be opposition, 
without any purpose to defeat a man’s reélection usually, 
but to get in line and make the best showing for the next 
term, and if possible to compromise the man by making 
him say or imply that if he is allowed to have it that time 
he will step out the next time. The opposition at the end 
of six years is usually for a record. But the third 
time the man needs to feel very sure of his ground in 
order to run again. If he has an opponent of any 
strength locally, any wide-spread acquaintance, or any 
political pull, he is morally sure to be “turned down ”’ 
It is a battle for life at the end of nine years if there is 
an opponent of any promise. If the man wins that time 
he is liable to have to fight with more or less vigor every 
time. ° 

Until three years ago there had been almost no cases 
of more than three-term men ; but that year a number of 
men made the fight successfully, and since then the educa- 
tional sentiment has increased materially. The issue in 
the counties in which the battle was then won was be- 
tween politicians and educators, and for the first time the 
educators very generally won, and this year the sentiment 

“Let the politicians keep their hands off” was almost 
universal. In consequence there have been almost no 
defeats for candidates who tried to succeed themselves. 
The retlection has been the rule. In Lehigh and Fay- 
ette counties alone of the larger places was the opposition 
successful, and the causes for defeat were very different 
in the two cases. In Lehigh county alone it seemed to 
be the old-time sentiment of « rotation in office,” with a 


very strong candidate locally and with wide reputation, 
upon whom to focus the sentiment. There were many 
unanimous reélections for the third and even for a fourth 
term. All this speaks well for the state; but beyond 
that is the fact that in most cases the salary was raised 
from $200 to $500, In many cases all that the man’s 
personal enemies tried to do was to keep his salary from 
being raised. The Keystone State is advancing rapidly 


educationally. 








A STUDY OF SUBJECTS. 


There are three views of the work of the school,—one 
centering the thought upon the order or occupation of 
the children, another upon the subjects taaght, a third 
upon the child’s mental development. Each has its own 
importance. 

There is a moral, intellectual and physical value to a 
school that is guided, directed, and led by one who ap- 
preciates good order and all that it implies. This is 
easily carried to an extreme. There is also much weight 
to be given to a knowledge of the child’s mental activity, 
but this is frequently overestimated as applied to the 
ordinary teacher. Experts and specialists need this 
knowledge, but the teacher for her daily work will do 
quite as well if she follows a master in the art of teach- 
ing, who is a specialist in mind study, as though she 
allowed her own mind to be diverted from the work of 
guiding the child’s school life. 

A knowledge of the subjects, such a knowledge as is 
implied in knowing “ what to teach, when to teach it and 
how,” is absolutely indispensable to good work. The 
branches taught are either Process, Knowledge, Thought 
or Culture studies. 

Process studies are those to which the teacher’s thought 
earliest turns. There are subjects in which the aim is 
chiefly the knowing how to do the things taught. In 
these cases it is highly important that the teacher realize 
how much this implies, that she does that which is re- 
quired, that she does nothing that is not in harmeny 
therewith. 

Arithmetic proper is a process study. To teach defini- 
tions, to have explanations memorized, to wrestle with 
puzzles that belong to a thought study are all foreign to 
the purpose of arithmetic. All that is legitimately 
“arithmetic ” is the knowing how to add, subtract, mul- 
tiply and divide whole numbers, decimals and fractions ; 
factoring ; the various phases of percentage ; and possi- 
bly the extraction of square and cube root. 

Compound numbers are introduced as a knowledge 
study offering excellent opportunity for the practice of 
processes, and ratio, proportion, and analysis of prob- 
lems are introduced as thought studies that aptly apply 
processes. 

Reading in the first three years is a process study. 
It is taught that the children may know how to read. 
With the third year its process features end, it becomes a 
knowledge study, and until the eighth year it is utilized 
for the knowledge it brings; but in and beyond the eighth 
year, or at the age of thirteen, it becomes largely a cul: 
ture study. 

Language is a process study, and subdivides into oral 
and written. The aim is to teach the process of speak- 
ing and writing easily, clearly and correctly. 

Penmanship is a process study so far as the common 
schools are concerned, though specialists would make it 
approximate a culture or high art study. 

Spelling is largely a process stady, atthough when it 
reaches into etymology and the rules it approaches the 
realm of knowledge studies. 

: Drawing is @ process study in the lower grades, but it 
18 a culture or fine art study in its higher work. 

Paper folding, clay modeling, sewing, and whittling 
are process studies. 

Physical culture is a capital process subject and should 
be utilized in every school. 

Music also is one of the indispensable process studies, 
and may be so taught as to be serviceable in thought de- 
velopment. 

In all process studies the teacher is to secure ease, a¢- 
recite and reasonable rapidity. The “ why” has much 
lees importance than it sometimes assumes. It is in n0- 

wise essential that the process should be praticed with 
large numbers in arithmetic, with difficult idioms in lan- 
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guage, or with unusual cowplications in spelling. The 
all-important thing is that the child shall know how to 
perform the processes, that he shall have sufficient prac- 
tice in the doing to make it certain that he will be able 
to do the work well for a long time to come, and that he 
do it rhythmically or without appreciable effort. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will 
answer the same personally or secure answers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
general interest. Will teachers ask questions with the pen as freely 
as with the voice? | 


(@Ghevessictee 


337. Please name ten books that would be a desirable 
first purchase for a high school library. The school owns 
only an encyclopedia. 

Principat oF Hien Scuoon, Pennsylvania. 


If this should be answered by any two people, however 
expert, they would inevitably differ. Not only so, but if 
any man was to answer it two days in succession, there 
would be some differences, such is the wealth of material 
for which to choose, Bat the following books are good, 
even if they are not absolutely the best. They are se- 
lected merely as a nucleus. 


Ten Reference Books. 
Alibone’s Dictionary of Authors, (3 vols.) 
Hadyn’s Dictionary of Dates. 
Crabbe’s English Synonyms. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words. 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. 
General Atlas (Rand, McNally). 
Ridpath’s General History. 
Edwards’ Words, Facts, and Phrases. 
Ten Subject Reference Books. 
Ganot’s Physics. 
Dana’s Manual of Geology. 
Dana’s Mineralogy. 
Gray’s or Wood’s Manual of Botany. 
Anna L. Dawes’ How are we Governed. 
Ball’s Study of the Heavens. 
Meiklejohn’s English Language. 
Handbook of Poetics. 
Brewer’s Historic Note Book. 
Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue. 
Ten General Bocks. 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 
Bolles’ Land of the Lingering Snow. 
Wright’s Our Great Scientists. 
Parton’s Captains of Industry. 
Cooper’s American Politics. 
Greene’s Shorter History of the English People. 
White’s Eighteen Christian Centuries. 
Gaest’a Epochs of History. 
Curtis’ From the Easy Chair. 
Warner’s As we were Saying. 
Ten Inexpensive Books. 
Russell’s Native Trees (30 cents). 
World’s Almanac (25 cents). ° 
Everybody’s Writing Desk Book, 
Don’t. 
How to Do It.—Z. EZ. Hale. 
Power Through Repose (Annie Payson Call). 








Mr. Editor :—I was interested in your reply to ‘‘ M. C. C.’’ as to 
what studies best develop the imagiaation. I believe that the ques- 
tion deserves an answer of more than seven lines. The cultivation 
of the imagination is one of the most important undertakings of the 
school, Even our best teachers are too apt to look upon the imag- 
ination as ‘‘ something vague and intangible.’’ We are apt to con- 
found imagination with fancy; whereas the truth is it is ‘‘ creative 
power of the mind.’’ Fancy is the boat adrift; imagination is the 
boat under the control of the pilot. Imagination creates oar ideals 
out of our previously acquired ideas. All improvement is the re- 
sult ofimagination. All literature, inventions, advances in govern- 
ment and civilization, are directly dependent upon the imagination. 

Undoubtedly literature holds a first place in the training of the 
imagination, as it presents ideals of others and leads the child to 
recreate them for himself. Then comes his own attempts in lan 
guage and composition. Kindergarten work and its grammar 
school supplements, molding, and drawing follow, while geography 
and history, properly taught, hold a prominent place. 

The child should be led to make as many new combinations as 
possible. I have seen teachers who trained the imagination by 
using arithmetic, in leading the child to make most of his own 
problems, 

The following is a list by Dr. Brooks of Philadelphia showing 
the comparative value of studies in training the imagination : 

Language, composition and literature, 10; drawing, molding, 
masic, elocution, reading, 9; geography and history, 8; botany, 
zodlogy, physiology, physics, 7; algebra, arithmetic, geometry, 5. 

If I might be allowed to differ with so eminent an authority, I 
should say that for the grammar school, music and elocution are 
too high, and geometry, well taught, too low. 

Evmer L. Cu RTI88. 


THE ACQUISITION OF GENERAL IDEAS. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 
[Reported for the JoURNAL.] 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—(VL) 


Attention makes clear to the mind mental facts that would not 
otherwise be observed. The native strength or feeling of the fact 
is not altered, but its significance for conscienceness is vastly in- 
creased. The question for educators is that of developing and 
training the attentive processes. According to Herbart, there is 
never a case of voluntary, strained attention long continued, nor is 
this usefal for the teacher. What is wanted is an involuntary in- 
terest, an attentive readiness to attain an addition to one’s present 
stock of genersl ideas. The great problem of education is how to 
attain this involuntary attention. All interest is primitive, or ap- 
perceptive. The apperceptive, or derived, is by far the most impor- 
tant, and depends upon the primitive. Acquisition of knowledge 
means a process of learning by means of ideas won in the past. 
The old experience, the established nervous habits, render it easier 
to follow the new masses of experience. Hence comes the enor- 
mous practical importance of involuntary attention. It gives rise 
to all derived interest. We understand the new in terms of the old, 
and so delight to do so. 

Apperception as a term has had s far too various technical sig- 
nificanve. For Herbart and the educational psychologists it is not 
the mere act of attention in itself, but the active attention consid- 
ered with reference to the mechanism by which a clear idea is 
brought to pass. The new fact is assimilated into the old group of 
ideas. We may perceive a novel experience, but it is not appercep- 
tion until there are old terms in which to realize it. For Herbart, 
our old ideas lie in masses in the recesses of our mind unconsciously, 
until they are called to our aid when we have something new to do. 
Novelties are perceived by means of this apperceptive mass of ideas. 
To ourselves, these masses of general ideas represent the old and 
typical. Every one has his mass of well-knit ideas representing 
the old-fashioned winter. These bear no relation whatever to the 
facts of nature, but concern solely the constitution of the human 
mind, 

The true order of teaching is from the concrete to the abstract. 
We are to secure such apperceptive masses of facts by which to 
perceive, realize them, and arrange them in order. The first step 
is to quicken in the learner’s mind whatever apperceptive masses 
are already there. When the apperceptive basis is well laid, then 
the new work is to begin. This is Herbart’s practical doctrine, 
and there can be no doubt of its profound significance. We now 
know as he could not, however, that apperception is something far 
more complex than he understood it. 

Apperception is a real, universally present factor in our mental 
life. The new does interest us by means of the old. Wesee noth- 
ing in the utterly novel. But this by no means explains all the 
workings of the human mind. It presents an actual inadequacy. 
Its terms have obviously a good deal of the mythical. Our ideas 
are not stored away in masses. The processes are real, but the 
facts to which Herbart’s processes refer are not so to be explained. 
The process as we know it is the formation, retention, and easy re- 
excitement of well-knit, habitual ideas. It is not the merely famil- 
iar as such. We learn to adjust ourselves to certain things inas- 
much as others of our fellows have been interested inthem. Many 
of the most important interests of the child are such as he gets be- 
cause they are interests of those whom he loves. He fails to assim- 
ilate very many of these, but he keeps on trying when he cannot 
understand or associate them at all. Many a child’s mind thrives 
in a thrilling interest in the unknown. The child wants to be in 
with men and to imitate them. He learns firet and understands 
later. It is the teacher’s business to help him differentiate such of 
his ideas. 


NotEs.—Herbart’s Test. Book in Psychology, translated by Marga- 
ret K. Smith, is published by Appleton (1891). Compare Karl Lange’s 
monograph Ueber Apperception (Plauen. 1879), of which a forthcoming 
translation has recentiy been announced. The Herbartian System of 
Pedagogy has been expounded by Professor De Garmo in the first 
volume of the Hducational Review (1890-91). The peycholog? of atten- 
tion is well set forth in the highly popular monograph of M. Ribot. 


Professor Royce summarized thus the 


THESES CONCERNING GENERAL IDEAS MAINTAINED IN THE 
PRESENT COURSE. 


1. Mental Life does not begin with ideas of Individual Things, but 
with General Ideas. 

2. These Primitive General Ideas are unconsciously, or unintention- 
ally, Abstract. 

3. Rational General Ideas differ from the primitive general ideas by 
being Consciously and Intentionally Abstract. Their ultimate purpose 
is the Attainment of Genuine Insight into the Nature of Individual 
Things. 

4. All General Jdeas are the mental a:pects of Habits of Response 
in presence of those general Characters of things to which the ideas 
in question relate. Without Motor Habits no Ideas. Intellect and 
Will are Distinguishable but Inseparable Aspects of Mental Life. 

5. Consciously General Ideas are the Mental Aspects of Deliber- 
ately formed Habits of Response to the general characters of things; 
and for that very reason are modifiable in definite ways, and are, 
accordingly, more or less successfully adjustable to decidedly Novel 
Conditions. Of such deliberate Habits of Response the Processes of 
Language are a familiar example. 

6 These attributes of Deliberateness and Modifiability are in gen- 
eral due to the Influence of the Imitative Function. For Imitation, 
although founded on instinct, implies for its development Deliberate- 
ness and Plasticity of adjustment. Rational General Ideas are there- 
fore, on the whole, Products of Imitation, are the mental aspects of 
imitative motor habits of response to the socially recognized general 
aspects of things. 

7. Originality shows itself io constructive Thought, asin constructive 
Art: (a) Inthe selection of the imitative Rapport, which varies with 
every individual, and determines for each person his social interests, 
faith, calling, and, in the end, his destiny; (+) Inthe individual Color- 
ing and independent Organization given to functions that are in detatl 





rimarily Imitative (Ex’s.: Individuality in handwriting, literary 
style, novel combination of thoughts, etc.). 

8 The Primary Function for the teacher to appeal to is, accordingly, 
in general, the Imitative Function. Imitations of Natural Truth are 
in general secondary to imitations of Persons (Ex., Dependence of 
Thought on Language). The Imitative Function is not something 
over and above the rest of the Intelligence; but, in general, All Intel- 
ligence is Imitative. 

9. It is true that Thought is greatly, although not wholly, dependent 
on Language; but this is due not to any peculiar magic in language, 
but rather to the importance of the latter as a socially Imitative 
Function. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


** University Extension ’’ will have a great summer meeting in 
Philadelphia from July 5 to Aug. 2. 

The New England Conference of Educational Workers will meet 
at the English High School Building, June 3. 


The State of Wisconsin is doing many things of great value to the 
profession beyond her borders. This is specially trae of a recent 
work by Supt. O. E. Wells upon Architecture, Ventilation and the 
Farnishing of School Houses. It contains elaborate plans for vari- 
ous cost school houses, showing elevations, floor plans, etc. It ably 
discusses, using detailed diagrams, all the problems of héating, 
ventilation, etc. 

Mr. Frank A. Hill of the English High School, Cambridge, is to 
be offered the principalehip of the new Mechanics’ Art High School 
of Boston at a salary of $3,800. This is as high a complement as 
the city can offer one of its teaching force, and he is specially 
qualified for making the school the best in the country. The com- 
mittee has canvassed the entire country for several months, has 
searched out men and sized them up, and has“at last, with great 
unanimity, settled upon Mr. Hill as the man in point of scholar- 
ship, administrative wisdom, and personality, best fitted for their 
needs. 

In the death of General S. C. Armstrong philanthropic education 
loses ite most noted character and the ‘‘ races’’ their most efficient 
educational champion. He was the founder of the Normal Institute 
at Hampton, Va., and to him was due the financial success, edu- 
cational standing, and the national reputation of the institution. 
He was fifty-five years of age at his death. He was born in the 
Hawaiian Islands; was the son of a missionary; his early educa- 
tion was at the islands; he earned the money to get a college edu- 
cation; entered Williams, junior class, at twenty-one; graduated 
in 1862; enlisted at once in the army; was made captain; was pro- 
moted to major in the field for bravery at Gettysburg, and after- 
ward was made brigadier-general. The institute is now so firmly 
established, thanks to his wisdom, that it will easily maintain its 
high rank. 

Mr. Edward T. Pierce of the California State Normal School at 
Chico has been highly honored by being called to the normal school 

at Los Angeles. This is an honor in many ways. It is a promo- 
tion, since the latter school is one of the great institutions in the 
country, having the entire southern California in its field, and 
there is none better; it is an honor also, inasmuch as it takes him 
back to his old camping ground. Mr. Pierce was for some time 
superintendent at Passadena, and there made a record upon the 
strength of which he was called to the Chico schools; now he is 
called back to southern California to the highest position in the 
gift of that section of the state. Mr. Pierce is devoted to his pro- 
fession, is a clear-headed, good-spirited, energetic, hard worker, 
who has attained his prominence simply on the strength of what he 
could show for his work. He now has a grand opportunity to atil- 
ize all his talent, energy, and experiexce. 





: FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 
CYNICAL. 


Young Bride—We have furnished almost the whole house in 
mahogany. Are we not starting out well ? 

Old Friend—Yes, my dear; but remember that many marriages 
which begin with mahogany and rosewood end in pine. 


SHE SAW. 


Mrs. Wickwire—Why do they call a woman’s expenses 


money ?”’ 
Mr. Wickwire—Because her husband is stuck for them. Do you 


see the point ?—Indianapolis Journal, 
AT THE HARDWARE STORE. 
** What have you in spring goods ?”’ 
‘*T have some nice rat-traps, ma’am.’’ 
A GOOD LIKENESS. 


Photographer —Your son ordered this likeness from me. 

‘* Tt is certainly very much like him. Has he paid for it ? 
** Not yet.’’ 

** That ie still more like him.”’— Yankee Biade. 


pin 








TO THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


On the present basis, the rates to the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
round trip tickets, will be as follows :— 
Trains taking more than thirty-five hoars between Boston and 


Chicago : 


Fitchburg & West Shore, $32.00 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), 30.40 
Fitchburg via Montreal, . ° , , ‘ 20.60 

Trains making the run in thirty-five hours or less 
Fitchburg & West Shore, . ‘ , ‘ 40.00 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), 88.00 
87,00 


Fitchburg via Montreal, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 


their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 


PROFESSOR JAMES WILLIS PATTERSON, LL.D. 


Eminent educators all over the country have read in the daily 
papers with sincere regret the record of the death of that distin- 
guished educator, James W. Patterson of New Hampshire. He 
was a noble man, a credit to humanity, able and honorable. Had 
he lived less than two months longer he would have fully completed 
the three score years and ten allotted as the life of man. His life 
from the beginning has been filled with activity and honor. 

In his early life he straggled against poverty. He fitted himeelf 
for college and graduated at Dartmouth in 1848. He was for 
thirteen years tutor and professor at Dartmouth College. He 
served as secretary of the state board of education for five years 
and prepared the state reports. He was for the same length of 
time school commissioner for Grafton County. He was a member 
of the New Hampshire legislature in 1862, when he was elected to 
Congress and was reélected in 1864 He was United States senator 
from New Hampshire from 1867 to 1873. Daring his service at 
Washington he was the author of several important bills, among 
which was the bill for establishing colored schools in the District of 
Columbia. 

From 1885 to the present year he was superintendent of public 
instruction for the state of New Hampshire. Into the daties of 
this office he threw his whole force of character and long experi- 





and Madagascarian. A moment's inspection shows that 
y be divided into two classes. The first six are attempts 
the native pronunciation of the 
tical, 


gascarene, 
this list ma 
to reprodace in English (or French) 
adjective derivative. Phonetically considered, they are iden i 
each with the other. The others are Anglicisms and Americanisms 
that have been coined mainly through 1 seg of ws ven 
i . Now the form Malagasy has been in use fo 
pag snc oo years. It has not only the authority of old age 
and the best usage, but it also represents the native pronunciation 
of the native word; and if you will consult the Century sietionery 
1 think you will find the four preferred by the editors of that wor! 5 
It fis the only form authorized by the International (Webster 
Dictionary, and in this work Madagascan, Madagascarene, an 
Madagascarian are properly omitted. J. W. Repway. 





SIMPLIFICATION VS. ENRICHMENT. 


Mr. Editor :—‘ The enrichment of the grammar school course ” 
is now the cry of scme of our most advanced educators, but in view 
of the limited knowledge of even the ‘‘ three R’s””’ displayed by #0 
many of our school graduates, is not the present curricalam in 
need, rather, of simplification ? My thought has been particularly 
directed to this from having received daring the last week two bills 
—one made vut by the sixteen-year-old son of a harness maker, 
the other by a young dressmaker, both recent graduates of the 
grammar school. From the spelling and general arrangement one 
would scarcely think the curriculam under which the writers were 
educated in need of further *‘ enrichment.’’ Neither of those young 
people will probably ever feel the pressing need of an acqvaintance 
with algebra or the modern languages, and they are doubtless 
looked up to by their families as possessed of a first-class edacation ; 
but while the child of the workingman graduates with such defi- 





ence, to lift the schoola cf the Granite State 
to a higher plane of excellence. He has suc- 
ceeded in inaugurating many improvements, 
among which may be mentioned the abolition 
of the distriet system and the successful intro- 
duction of the township plan throughout the 
state. The schools of the entire state have felt 
his inspiring presence and have profited Ly te 
wisdom of his plans. His county institutes 
have been models of excellerce in principle 
and in method. “44 

The teachers of New Hampshire and all (yy 
friends and promoters of public echools in 
that state will miss his genial presence, his 
strong utterances, and his vigorous ¢ fforts for 
the elevation of education. That state is for- 
tunate in having already secured an able man 
as his successor in this important office, Mr. 
Fred Gowing of Nashua. ea 

Mr. Patterson had lately been appointed in WV, 
professor of rhetoric in Dartmouth College, ~: #/// 
and having resigned his office as euperintend- 
ent of schools, had already entered upon his 
new duties. Bat his life work is now done. 
Its ending was as quiet as an antumn sun- 
set. On Thursday evening he took his seat — 
with the worshippers in the chapel of the = 
Congregational Church for the regular weekly 
prayer-meeting. The serv'cas proceeded dur- 
ing the hour, the Jast hymn was sang, the ben- 
diction pronounced, the worshippers separated, 
but Professor Patterson sat in his seat. Some 
one touched him and discovered that his soul 
had fled. He had died sitting in his seat in 
the prayer-meeting, and no one knew the mo- 
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ment of his departure, The day previous he 
had given an eloquent oration at the dedication of a new hos- 
pital in the town of Hanovor. The first service that this hospital 
had to render was to furnish a stretcher upon which to convey his 
inanimate form from the chapel to his home. How beautifully his 
life ended! What a translation was that! After seventy years of 
active labor as a Christian educator and a Christian statesman, to 
be called home from his seat in the prayer-meeting. 

Senator Patterson was a remarkably fine speaker. His services 
on public occasions were in constant demand. He was well known 
as ‘‘ the silver-tongued orator of New Hampshire.” 


The writer of this tribute feels his logs, as many others must, as 
the loss of an elder brother upon whom he often relied, and never 
in vain, for comfort and counsel. 

WILLIAM A. Mowry. 


—_—oe—_ 


CLASS MOTTOES. 


And Best of all to run for man, 
and carry sacred fire. 

Still higher. 

The sail is set, but where is the 
shore ? 

Do ye nexte thynge. 

Step by step. 

Finis est Initium. 

To heights beyond. 

Know thy work and do it, 


We study for Life. 

Not the End, but the Beginning. 

The Golden Age is before us, 
not behind us. 

He Conquers who perseveres. 

He who can is King. 

Row, not drift. 

Not living, but the living well. 

Ever Onward. 


—_o—_— 


MALAGASY AND MADAGASCAN. 


I orrtainly did not make myself sufficiently clear and explicit 
concerning the adjective derivative of Madagaecar. I did not in- 
tend to say that the form Madagascan was not in existence, but 
that it was needless and improperly constructed. There are about 
half a score of adjectives derived from this name to be found in the 
various dictionaries. Among them I note Malagasy, Madagasy, 
Madecass, Madecassee, Malacassie, Madgassy, Madgascan, Mada- 


ciencies as these bills reveal, can we afford to take any time from 
the essentials to devote to the elegancies of education? The bills 
to which I refer ran thus. In both cases the writing was excellent. 


Mrs. JOHN JONES. 
To Tuomas Brown, Dr., ete, 


4 breeching tugs ° ‘ ° . $1.25 
1 new tugs ° ° 6 ° ° ° 35 
reparing 2 breeching strapes ‘ ° ° ‘ 35 
1 Large bottle polish e . ° ‘ ‘ 65 
‘* 2 shaft tugs ° ° . - ° ‘ : 75 
“ trase ° ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° A 10 
titing eaddle hook ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° 25 
triming shaft point ° ° ‘ ° ° ° 75 





Mrs. JOHN JONES 


Making dress . . . * . . 
whail bone . ° ° ° ° . : “a 
silk coton etc ° ° e ° ° ° ; 15 
3 yardes fasing . , ° ‘ ° ° 30 
4 yd Velvett , ; . ° ° ° 1:00 
Hooks and iis ° ° ° ‘ ‘ p 10 
lining Te . 80 
Recieved pmt. ' rae 


If “‘enrichment”’ is what we want, by all means let us have it as 
soon as possible, A.M 


eo 


WORTH - READING. 


A Pennsylvania school girl of eleven years was assigned a topic 

in school lately, she being told to imagine heraalf a stream of ran- 

ping water, and before she left the room she wrote the following 

composition, which is priated exactly as written, even to punctu- 
ation : 

“I sparkle in the sunshine, I ri i 
» 1 ripple over the ston i 

Se and cheer all people who hear me. The little tele dint 

peas wr he ag as 4 we make very pretty music 

g bg ‘heir dolls and little boys bring their to ' 

=, _ them on my bosom. One day two little hese eae 

ey and Ray McKee with their sisters Helen and Elsie had a 
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little picnic on the banks. The boys brought their boats and the 

i ir dolls. The girls gathered a nice bunch of flowers and 
peng yh the table. Then they called the boys to come to din- 
ner. After they had their dinner they gathered wild violets and 
forget-me-note. About 4 o’clock they ran home and the little 
birds and I were alone. Butatill I ripple gaily em for it ia my 
nature to be glad and notsad._ 

a 


STATE SONGS. 
BY WALTER J. PHELAN, 


IDAHO. 


Or from some mount, maybe,, 

He ecans the horizon free, 

While out from Heaven’s sea, 
The sun-waves flow ; 











Oar matchless new-born state! 
To thee we celebrate, 
With hearts and souls e!ate 

In rapturous glow ; 


Of all the stars that strew Aud views each valley-bed, 

Oar glorious flag’s bright blue, And river's silver thread, 

Oar tend’ rest love is due Thy verdurous realm outspread, 
Fair Idaho. 


To Idaho. 


An Indian maiden’s name,— 
What time the white man carae 
He canght the soft exclaim 


Superbest, nature-blest, 
New star in ‘he golden west, 
The treasures in thy breast, 


OF ** Idaho! ”’ Thy hille of snow; 
It lingered, that sweet chime, Thy torrents foaming high, 
’T will linger for all time The broad, rich fields thet lie 
While blooms the gloriousclime Beneath thy southern sky, 
Of Idaho. Great Idaho! 


Such glories were designed 
For choice of human kind, 
Men in the march of mind 


Gem of the mountains free! 
Sword-girded Liberty 
And Peace with olive-tree 


Bid WELCOME, lo|* Nor weak nor slow, 
Welcome to brawn and brain, Of patriot zeal and p wer, 
And stout hearts nerved to gain Men of the deed and honr, 
The wild elk’s green domain Worthy of thee, their dower, 

OF Idaho. O Idaho! 


In peerless maidenhood, 
Freeh, virgin, uvsubdued, 
Queen of the Sisterhood— 

While flash and glow 
Thy skies at morn and even, 
While tower thy crags to Heaven 
Our hearts to thee are given, 


Ah me! no stranger’s eyes 

May truly realize 

How much of Paradise 
Lives here below; 

Not till his eyes shall gain 

Oae view of Coeur d’ Alene, 

Gem set ’twixt hill and plain, 


In Idaho. Loved Idaho! 
* Motto of Idaho. 
ne 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can some querist tell me who said,—‘' She hoped as much as 
she could, and when she could not hope, did not stand still, but 
walked on in the dark. I think when the sun rises upon them, 
some people will be astonished to find how far they have got in the 
dark.”’ WINTHROP. 


— What is the strict sense of the word “‘ proverb ?’’ We are re- 
ferred by our English dictionaries to the Latin word proverbium, 
bat neither English nor Latin dictionaries make the sense of the old 
Latin compound very clear. What was the primary force of the 
original Latin word ? Q. 

— What is the ‘‘ Manuscript Society ’’ of New York ? B. 

An organization of American composers. Mr. Gerrit Smith is 


the society’s president. 


— What General was called “ Old Brains ?’’ V. 
General Halleck was so nick-named by his soldiers. 


— What color of hair is called ‘‘ Judas-colored’’ ? The expres- 
sion is often met in the writings of the older authors. M. P. 


What is commonly called red hair. 


To “L. X,” : Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, Secretary of State ; 
Alexander Hamilton of New York, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Henry Kaox of Massachusetts, Secretary of War; Edmand Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, Attorney-General. 








FACTS. 


Italy admits widows to vote for mombers of Parliament. 
Belgium and Luxembourg give municipal suffrage. 


The United States is ahead of all other countries in the produc- 
tion of fruit. 


The total mineral production of Colorado mines in 1892 amounted 
to $41,865,114 against $33,548,934 in 1891. 


During the last year Arizona has produced $3,000,000 in gold, 
$2,200,000 in silver and $4,500,000 in copper. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island, Juan Fernandez, is inhabited by 
about sixty persoss who attend to herds of cattle grazing there. 


‘ hy a mail —_ of this country is divided for convenience 
into eleven divisions all under th Sie, 
dent at Washington. nder the charge of a general euperin 


The college endowments of Massachusetts are said to amount to 
$10.650,000; the value of college buildings and grounds foots up 
yes pony and the value of scientific apparatus makes another 

,UZU, b 


The report for 1891 of the United States hical survey 
shows that Alabama has risen to the second acs the prodac- 
—. of ae ote ey iron states now rank as follows in 

: Michigan, 6,127,000; Al . . ia, 
1,278,000; New York, 1,017,000 —eo 


A refuge for mountain climbers has been been built on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Blano at an elevation of over 14,000 ft. The building, 
which was made at Chamounix at the foot of the mountain, wsé 
composed of a hundred different sections carefally matched and 
payin _ With the atmost difficulty the sections were carried up 
the mountain by a band of €xperienced men who, after three days 
of incredible labor succeeded in constructing the house. The men 
sa in full suits of Esquiman clothing, but several of the 

ardiest were unable to bear the extreme cold and the rarified at- 
a and were obliged to retuen. The house ie to be far- 
nished with warm bedding, fuel, and preserved foods and cooking 
utensils. The plan inclades the establishment of a permanent 


meteorological observatory and a system of daily weather reports, 
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a thorough study of his subject, and that he has a great reserve be- 
hind his brief statements of facts, is in every way evident. Like 
all who have calmly weighed the evidence in the case, the author 
reaches the conclusion that no greater genius than Napoleon ever 
lived ; that his gifts were of the most extraordinary order; a man 
of the greatest proportions both as warrior and raler; preéminent 
in administrative and organizing power; his many errors, imper- 
it ie less. It is not elementary, not a treatise; it is lees than either fections, and inexcusable misdeeds are lost sight of in his untiring 
and more than either. It assumes that the student can already devotion to the best interests of his country and to her elevation as a 
write English fairly well; it assumes also that he is studying some nation. The volume, which, like all this series, is a handsome one, 
other language. It is English for those who already know it. It is enriched with several rare portraits and the collection of Napo- 
gives courage to those who need inspiration for the study of Eng- leon’s signatures recently seen in the North American Review. 
lish ; it takes the conceit out of those who presume to know what 
they do not. It is focused to help in the study of French, German 
or Latin. That English is never known till Latin is studied is an 
old-time saving ; it is equally true that Latin is never well-studied 
except as English is well known, and the opinion that Latin is 
necessary to Eoglish has come largely from the fact that English is 
necessary to a knowledge of Latin. Students have toned up their 
English with the Latin. 

This Method of English shows what can be done, what ought to 
be done in every secondary school. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHING PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY BASED ON THE Pary- 
SICAL FEATURES OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND. By 
Prof. William Morris Davis, Harvard University. Price, 10 ots. 
ne to Pablication Agent, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


ass. 

Harvard University is doing the teaching fraternity an invalua- 
ble service, first in providing some of the best courses of lectures 
ou what to teach and how to teach it that have been given, and 
secondly by publishing the best of these for the use of teachers 
in pamphlets that have been carefally prepared. This special 
pamphlet is a reprint from the volame of Proceed'ngs of the 
American Institute of Instruction, it having been prepared there- 
for by Professor Davis after hie address at Narragansett Pier last 
summer. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 





A Mernop or Enetmsa ror Srconpary ScHoots. 
Part I. By James Gow. 


New York: Macmillan & Co. 178 
pp. 7x5. Price, 60 ots. 
This book of 178 pages is not an English grammar, it is more; 


Preces To Spzak. By Emma Lee Benedict. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. Boards, 50 cts. 

A collection of fresh, bright verse for children is always wel- 
comed by teachers, and for that reason this little volume will be 
found of much interest. The subjects are selected with taste, and 
are of jast the character to please and attract children. The arti- 
cles are classified under Natare Songs, Animal Friends, Hearth- 
stone Rhymes, and Cold Water Songs. Two extremely pretty 
eae, were are ‘‘ Neptune’s Reunion’ and “‘A Snow 

Vv 


Tue Disease or Inesriety, Its Etiology, Pathology, 
Treatment and Medico-Legal Relations. New York: E. B. 
Treat. Cloth. Price, $2 75. 

That inebriety is a disease and as such to be investigated, studied 
and cured as other diseases are, is a modern idea which has made 
itself known only within the last few years. The more the sub- 
ject is illuminated by the light of scientific study the more does it 
appear that this doctrine is the true one, and that if ever the 
terrible evil of intemperance is to be avertea it must be through a 
wide-spread knowledge of its causes and a rational hygienic treat- 
ment. The present volume represents the work of the association 
for the study and care of inebriety, and the character «f the papers 
and discussion which have appeared in ita journals. Tbe subject is 
thoroughly etudied in every phase of its history, and is brought up 
to the newest frontier lines. Prominence is given to heredity, treat- 
ment and medico-legal relations; to the relation between inebriety 
and other diseases, and to the effects of alcohol upon the different 
functions of the body. . The nature, character and treatment of 
the opium, ether, cocaine, and chloroform habits are also fully 
treated. The work isin the highest line of scientific research and 
a valuable extension of our knowledge upon a subject of vital 
importance. 


Enetisa Krnes ry A NotsHett. By Gail Hamilton. 

New York: American Book Co. Cloth, 60 ots. 

There has been such wholesale denunciation of mere memorizing 
by school children that it has fallen into an unjust disrepute. 
There are many bits of knowledge that can be fixed in no other 
way, and which once firmly anchored in the memory are ever 
ready at hand without wasting time in consulting text-books. Verse 
with a strongly marked rhythm is the best medium for memorizing, 
and many facts can be learned in this form which in any other would 
constantly slip from mind. One of the most useful lists to memor- 
ize ia the succession of English sovereigns, and Miss Hamilton has 
done school children a favor in presenting a new and catchy ver- 
sion which can be easily remembered. These verses were first pub- 
lished in 1885, and are now offered in a new and handsome dress 
adorned with charming illustrations. We are glad to commend so 
convenient an epitome of English history. 


Two recent additions to the ever-increasing list of the 
Modern Language Series of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and London, are Der Neffe als Onkel, of Schil- 
ler, edited by H. S. Beresford-Webb, assistant master of Welling- 
ton College, England; and Brano’s Les Enfants Patriotes, edited 
by W. S. Lyon. Besides the regular notes, each text is provided 
with a vocabulary and appendices, which include, for the German, 
examination papers upon the notes, and for the French, the irregu- 
lar verbs and some remarks upon the personal and reflective 


Toe Lire anp Writines or Grorar GAscorGne. prencuns. 


By Felix E. Schelling. Boston: Ginn & Co. 131 pp. 8} x6 

Price, $100. 

This is the fourth number in the second vi lame of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania publications in Philology, Literature 
and Archeology, a series embracing studies by Dr. C. C. Abbott 
upon the archeological explorations in the Deleware valley, upon 
the gambling games of the Chinese in America, the articular infin- 
itive in Demosthenes, etc., etc., besides Dr. Schelling’s previous 
contribation upon Poetic and Verse criticism of the Reign of Eliz- 
abeth, which opened the series, 

This volume contains a scholarly essay upon the life and writings 
of a little known English poet, yet one in whom the reader’s inter- 
est constantly increases, in following the researches and stady of 
Professor Schelling. George Gascoigne represents many of the 
characteristie traits of a period, interesting alike to the thoughtful 
student of literature or of history. In an appendix Dr. Schelling 
has included three of Gascoigne’s poems not heretofore reprin‘e). 


NApoLEOn. Heroes of the Nations Series. By William 
O’Connor Morris. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. Price, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Napoleon bas had many biographers, some of whom have 
accorded him the most fexcessive adulation; others the most par- 
sionate abuse. It has been an unusually hard task to preserve an 
impartial and unbiased judgment and to present the facts of his life 
and career uncolored by personal feeling. Mr. Morris, in his 
account of Napoleon, which is much more than a sketch, yet can 
scarcely be called a life, has been successfal in preserving a fair, 
middle course between the paths laid out by Abbott and Thiers on 
toe one hand, and Lanfrey and Metternich on the other. He has 
followed more nearly in the steps of Rope, with whose fine work, 
published in 1886, this may be favorably compared. In spite of all 
that has been written upon the subject of Napoleon, new sources 
of information on many points are constantly opening up, and there 
appears to be yet room for much original research. Like Rope, 
Mr. Morris has devoted himself to especially presenting the most 
impertant and characteristic points in Napoleon’s military career. 
To others is left the filling in of his political and dramatic affairs, 
and many links of contemporaraneous history. That he has made 


Tue new, uniform edition of F. Marion Crawford’s 
novels issued by the Macmillans goes on rapidly. The latest num- 
ber is the favorite story To Leeward, firat published in 1883. Mr. 
Crawford’s genius as a story-teller is seldom better displayed than 
in this work, though as a whole it must ever be overshadowed by 
the great Saracinesca trio. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Hymns AND MerricaL Psatms, by Thomas Mac- 
Kellar, Ph.D., begins its third edition in new and bandsome dress, 
and with several additions to the previous issues. The work is of 
a worthy order, and is appropriate to devotional exercises in the 
school and in the home. There is a photogravare portrait frontis- 
piece of the auth:r. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Half gilt. 


THE new, uniform edition of F. Marion Crawford’s 
masterly novels, issued by the Macmillans, New York, now in- 
cludes A Roman Singer, already well-known, and by many con- 
sidered as dividing the honors with Saracinesca. The publishers 
announce Paul Pat-ffand An American Politician for early ap- 
pearance in this edition. Cloth, $1.00. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Gospel of the King; by OC. H. Spurgeon; price, $1.50 —— Gree- 
ley on Lincoln; edited by Joe Benton; price, $1.25 Amateur Pho- 
tography ; by W. I. Lincoln Adams; price, $1.00, New York: Baker 
& Taylor Co. 

Counterparts (Vols. 1 ard 2; by Elizabeth Sheppard; price, $2 59-— 
Bernardin de St. Pierte: by Arvede Barine; price, $1.00 —— The Best 
Letters of William Cowper; edited by Anna B. McMahon; price, 
$1.00 —— The Law of Psychic Phenomena; by T. J. Hudson; price, 
$1.50. New York: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

soa and ey, tl by Julia Duhring; price, $1.25. Philadel- 

hia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

P'The Stormy Petrel; by Col. John Bowles. New York: A. Lovell 


Co. 

UVutlines in Roman History; by H. F. Pelham; price, $1.75 —— Verte- 
brate Embryology; by A. Milnes Marshall, M.D,; price. %6.00. New 
York: G. P. Putoam’s Sons. 





bring to the recitation. 


A SPECIAL HONOR FOR AMERICA. 


America has the honor of establishing and maintaining the only 
college for deaf-mutes in the world. The elder Gallaudet, in spite 
of difficulties, gained a knowledge of what had been done for deaf- 
mute instruction in Europe, and led in the establishment of the 
American Deaf-mute Asylum, so-called, in Hartford, Ct., which 
was the first institution in this country for the instruction of this 
unfortunate class. Mr. Kendali, a graduate of Dartmouth, and 
Jackson’s Postmaster General, took an interest in establishing a 
school in the District of Columbia of the grade usual in the states 
for the elementary education of deaf-mutes. But E. M. Gallaudet, 
son of the founder of the asylum at Hartford, called to the school 
at Kendall Green, became assured of the possibilities of a college 
on the American plan for those who could neither hear nor speak. 
To him préeminently is due the fact that America has the honor of 


this excellent and successful foundation in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington. On the 24th of April the usual exercises of presen- 
tation day were held, corresponding to Commencement Day in our 
colleges. The usually large and appreciative audience of the élite 
of the National Capital was present, together with many of those 
in our country most distinguished in science, literature, education, 
and statesmanship. The President of the United States, who signs 
the diplomas, was unavoidably absent, having gone to New York 
to attend the international naval review. The class was the largeat 
yet graduated. All the speakers were able to address a few words 
by articulation to the gueste on the platform, and one delivered his 
entire oration by articulation so as to be heard with ease, and read- 
ily understood by the whole audience. What a triumph! The 
orations were excellent, one of the best being that of the one lady 
graduate. The fruits of a new departure are being realized. The 
eecond class presented was from the normal department just going 
into successful operation. This is intended to prepare young grad- 
nates of other colleges, and who hear and speak, for the work of 
teaching deaf-mutes. The demand in our country has become 
large, as every state and territory must provide for the education 
of ita deaf and dumb. Indeed, it turns out that persons are com- 
ing from other countries for this training. 

President Gilman of Johns Hopkins delivered the address which 
was one of the happiest of his many bappy efforts. 

No one has improved the rarest opportunities for studying the 
principles and methods of education who has not paid attention to 
our institutions for the education of our unfortunate classes, the 
deaf, blind, and the feeble-minded. 


Washington, D. C., May, 1893. JOHN EATON. 








NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


The teachers of the Northern Illinois Association met at Free- 
port in regular semi-annual session, April 28 and 29. The attend- 
ance was not large, owing to the proximity of the World’s Fair, but 
the meeting was enthusiastic and profitable. Many of the teachers 
spent Friday morning in visiting the city schools. The balance 
attended the Round Table at the Brewster House. Editor Geo. 
P. Brown led the discussion of ‘‘ Relative Value of Studies.’’ 

The first session convened at the high school at 2 o’clock—Pres- 
ident Kinnie in the chair. Miss Emily J. Rice of Chicago pre- 
sented the first topic, ‘‘ History and Literature for the Common 
Schools.’’ Miss Rice said that the study of such subjects as have 
vital, hopefal interests is the coming education. Wewould develop 
the sense of duty, of obligation to fellowmen—the emotions of love 
and reverence—therefore time must be given to history and liter- 
ature. The great deeds and the great thoughts of the past must 
live before the children as ideals, and the imagination and judgment 
must be aroused to make these lessons not merely information, but 
life to them. The measure is not what the pupil can say about the 
deeds of others, but what he feels and thinks and does. J. C, 
Zinzer of Belvidere led in the discuesion of the paper. 

** Methods in Teaching the History Stories’’ was presented by 
Dr. C. A. McMarry of the Normal University. He said that a 
story becomes more graphic, interesting, realistic in the hands of a 
good teacher. Not only are his descriptions more animated, pictur- 
esque, colloquial, adapting themselves to the faces, moods, and 
varied thoughts and suggestions of the pupils, but there can bea 
discussion of causes by pupils and teacher, a weighing of probabil- 
ities, a use of the blackboard for graphic drawing or diagram, a 
variety of homely illustrations, an appeal to the children’s previous 
experience and reading such as is impossible in the mere memorizing 
of a book. No author, however talented or fertile in language, can 
supply what the interest, resource, and skill of a good teacher 
Any doubts on the parts of pupils can be 
solved, any misconceptions corrected, when the pupi's take up the 
oral reproduction of the stories. When geography is involved, 
maps and sketches can be discuceed in such a vivid and casual way 
as to make the situation and the difficulties clear to the eye. 
Where persons and scenes are presented, pictures may often greatly 
aid the verbal descriptions. Comparisons with home objecte, in re- 
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ency of Westmoreland county, after a lively can- 





gard to eize or resemblance in form, give greater 
precision and reality to the thought products. 

The paper provoked the most animated discus- 
sion of the meeting. P. R. Walker of Rockford, 
Mies E. J. Rice of Chicago, W. H. Williamson 
of Dixon, J. M. Bridgeman of Polo, W. H. Hatch 
of Oak Park, and W. H. Campbell of Geneseo, 
took part in the rattlingdebate. Superintendent 
Campbell challenged the statement that the public 
schools are not furnishing desirable results. The 
results are satisfactory, bat we are striving for 
something atill better, which shows that we are 
not fossil'zed. 

Mr. William Trembor, president of the board 
of education, welcomed the Association at the 
evening session, and President Kinnie replied bap- 
pily. Dr. E. D. Eaton of Beloit College delivered 
the address of the evening on ‘‘ Tr vela Abroad.”’ 
It was a most excellent address. 

R. T. Morgan of Wheaton, W. W. Work of 
Sandwich, and Alice M. Vance of Polo were ap 
pointed nominating committee. O. F. Barbour of 
Rockford, Frances Rosebrogh of Freeport, and 
Lewis M. Gross of Sycamore were constituted ap 
anditing committee. The committee on resolutions 
consisted of W. H. Hatch of Osk Park, L H. 
Coleman of Forreston, and Katharine Barbour. 

Miss Anna I. Davis of Austin read a paper op 
‘‘ The Treatment of Fairy Tales in First Grade.”’ 
She heartily recommended Grimm’s Folk Stories. 
She took one of these stories and illustrated her 
method. An excellent paper, prepared by Miss 
J. A. Durant of Freeport, and read by Miss 
Barnes, followed. 

N. D. Gilbert of Austin, Superintendent Wil- 
liamson, and Supt. W. W. Wirt of] Sandwich dis- 
cussed the subject farther. 

‘* Literature in Gram~+ar Grades’? was pre- 
sented by Newell D. Gilbert. The speaker was 
showered with questions, but maintained his poiee 
and answered successfully. In response to a call, 
Miss Ida Gardoer said many good things in a short 
time. 

The rominating committee reported for presi- 
dent J. K. Rassweiler of Downers Grove; for vice- 
president, S. E. Beede of Mendota; for secretary, 
Alice Bridgeman of Polo; for treasurer, J. T. 
Bowles of DeKalb; for railroad secretary, E. G. 
Cooley of Aurora; Executive Committee, W. H. 
Wiiliamson, E. C. Smith, N. D. Gilbert, Alice M. 
Vance. The persons nominated were elected. 

Dixon was selected as the next meeting place. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Geo, Sherwood & Co. are about to issue a work 
on Physical Culture in Pablic Schools, by Prof. 
Hane Rasmussen. Thie eubject has been consid- 
ered a ‘‘fad’’ by the Chicago papers, but the 
Board considered it desirable for the purpose of 
giving relaxation and more graceful movement to 
the children. They have decided that the regular 
teachers shall, hereafter, give these exercises under 
the direction of supervisors, and teachers wil! 
necesearily have to prepare themselves for such les- 
sons, and tbis little work will be exceedingly help- 
fal in acquiring the necessary skill, as it is the 
only book so far published which fully illustrates 
each command go that any teacher can successfully 
drill a class in body movement, marching, wand, 
dumb-bell and Indian clab exercises from the book. 

The plan is simple. The lessons are well 
graded. Every command is clearly ptated and ex- 
plained, and plainly illustrated by half-tone pict- 
ures from photographs of the author’s pupils. 

By means of this book any teacher can conduct 
classes in Physical-exercises. City superintendents 
find by experience that it is better to have the spe- 
cial studies taught by the regular teachers, and 
those instructors who can do such work will com- 
mand the best positions. 

Proper physical exercises are of great value in 
the public schools. They not only aid in giving 
harmonious development of the body, but in eecur- 
ing good order and graceful movements in the 
schoolroom, and result in more ¢fficient study. 

It will also be found invaluable tp those who de- 
sire calisthenic exercises for exhibition purposes. 
It is a work of 192 pages, printed on fine enameled 
beok paper, and illusirated by 130 half-tone cuts 
of the author’s pupils. Price, $1.10. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 18-20: Windham County Institute; Whit- 
ingham. Vt 

May 19: New England Association of School Su- 
perintendents; Boston. . 

May19: Town and District Supts Association ; 
Room 10, State House, Boston. 

May 23-25: Ratland Co. Inatitate; Ratland, Vt. 

May 29: HampdenCounty Teachers’ Association ; 
High School Bailding, Springfield, Mass. — 

Jane 3: New England Conference of Educational 
Workers; English High School, Boston. _ 

Jane 13; North Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Moorehead City, N. C. : 

Jane 14: Alabama Colored State Teachers’ Aseo- 
ciation; Montgomery. : 

Jane 20-22: Missouri State Association; Pertle 


Springs. fm 
Jaly 5-7: Alsbama Edacational Association ; 
Montgomery. 
July 5-Avg. 2: University Extension—Summer 


Meeting; Philadelphia 

July 10: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Louisville, Ke. 

July 11-13: Southern Educational Association ; 
Louisville, Ky. 

July 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 

July 25-29; American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education; Chicago, Ill. 





CALIFORNIA. 


The Yoba County Teachers’ Institute wae held 
at Maryeville, April 24-27. The instructors were : 
Prof. A. G. Warner, Will S. Monroe, Dr. G. M. 
Riebardson, Hon. J. W. Anderson, and Prof. 
Herbert Miller. 

The county institutes have been unusually suc- 
cessfal. A corps of progressive, entertaining, vig- 
orous institute workers have teen developed in the 
past three years. Prof. Karl Barnes of Leland 
Stanford Jr, Profeesor Brown of the State Uni- 
versity, Philip M. Firher of the Educational Jour- 
nal of the Coast, Will S. Monroe of the Leland 
Stanford Jr., and Miss Margaret E. Schallenberger 
of San José Normal Schoo, have a deal of influ- 
ence, as have many other workers. State Super- 
in‘endent Anderson is much pleased with the way 
the work grows under his hand. 

San Francisco —In the schools, 40,316 children. 

High echools, 3 per cent. 

Evening schools, 5 per cent. 

Grammar schools, 26 per cent. 

Primary schools, 66 per cent. 

Seventy male teachers. 

827 women teachers. 

107 grammar grade teachers. 

504 primary grade teachers, 

Seventeen men in evening schools, 

Forty women in evening echovls. 

Average salary, $927. 

898 teachers received in salaries, $823,000. 

Seventy-four school buildings. 

Three teachers receive $250 per month;° six, 
$200; fourteen, $175; two, $165; one, $160; 
eleven, $155; ten. $150; eleven, $140; eleven, 
$135; sixteen, $130; twenty-three, $125; six, 
$120 ; twelve, $110; six, $100; 211, $80; 108, $68, 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Canon City. 
The school elections held May 1, throughout the 
state, were the most exciting ever known. A 
larger per cent of women were candidates and voted 
than has occerred heretofore Mrs, Ione Hanna 


and Ex-Gov. Grant were elected directors in the 
East Denver district. Mrs. Hanna represents the 
supporters of the kindergarten movement. 
The courts will bave to decide what two men 
have been elected as members of the Board of 
Education in North Denver. 

Mrs. Geo. R. A Cameron was elected president 
of the Board of Education in Canon City. 

The annual meeting of county superintendents 
of Colorado was held at Boulder, May 9 and 10 
Ft. Collins, May 11, Greeley, May 12 ; 





Sopt. J. H. Freemav, of Fremont County, ably 





THE “AMES DIPLOMA IDEA” 





of carrying in stock Diplomas, Certificates, Testimonials, ete,— 
of schovls—enabies ary school, though using only a few diplomas, to procure the most delteste one ane 
artistic lithographed goods made, without the expense of making specially to ord 4 at be oc tof 
cheap and shoddy ‘‘diplomas’’ printed from ty pe like any common poster. nny a wee Sew ee 


We keep in stock artistic lithographed Diplomas for every kind of school 


Different designs for Pablic, 


Graded, High, Union Schools, etc. ; Academies, Colleges, Semi 
. , . ’ ’ ’ na : y 
Schools, Commercial Departments, etc.; iu fact, we can fit any Bind ef cobost tn thincoouay  ooeee on 


Want one or one thousand. 


For schools using a considerable number of Diplomas etc., the Ames Dipl. ma Idea of 
” ‘ e o 


making to order gives the 


patron free benefit of much expensive work that we have on hana 
’ 


reducing the expense to half what dipluema-lithograph 
Handsome illustrated catalogue, with full «ize lithographed species ee. m 
offer, will be sent for 16 cents (to pay for mailing) to all who menti m the V.K aon fat bate 


Investigate for yourself. Don’t wait until the rush! 


get it quicker. 


You get more for the money now, and 


Be sure to tell us: (1) What kind of school; (2) How many Diplomas uted 
D. T. AMES CO, 202 Broadway, New York. 





ARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Sixteenth Annual Session. 


School of Methods Two Weeks. 


23 Instructors. 


Emerson College of Oratory : 


The Oldest and the Broadest. 
Beginning July 10, 1893, 


Academic Departments Five Weeks. 


22 Instructors. 
Three Weeks. 


Dr. C. W. EMERSON and Faculty. 


The attendance for 1892 was over 600, from 44 States and Territories, 
largest Summer School in the United States. mening this by far the 


tay SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combi nation rates hy aw = 


W. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALEM, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WorcksTerR, MAss. 


seconded by his teachers, succeeded in the late 


i jori istri f | vag3. 
election of baving the majority of the districts o : 
the county adopt free text-books. B.. 2K, Wertz, Blair county, reélected 


Many cities of the state will have public kinder- 
garten schools next September. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clarion county, W. A. Beer. 

Mercer county, L. R. Eckles. 

E. Mackey, Batler, rc élected. 

Supt. Baer, Reading, reélected. 

Oil City reélects B. A. Babcock. 

Lawrence county, J. M. Watson. 

Steelton reélects L, E. McGinnes. 

Erie county reélecta I. C. Miller. 

Falton county elects Clem Chestnut. 

Verago county elected J. F. Bigler. 

C. B. Miller reélected at Nanticoke. 

Blair county reélects Henry S. Wertz. 

George W. Phillips reé!ected, Scranton. 

Center county reéiected C L Gramley. 

Warren county reélects H. W. Paotnam. 

J. H. Kennedy, Wayne county, re élected. 

Altoona rn élected Superintendent Keith. 

W. J. Shearer was elected at New Castle. 

R. C. McNeal, Davpbin county, reélected. 

Indiana county reélected A. M. Hammers. 

Batler county reélects N. C. McCallough. 

J. H. Hoghes reélected, J: fferson county. 

Samuel Trranseau, Williamsport, reélected. 

S. H. Hiffman, Cambria county, reélected. 

Crawford county reelected Gao. F. Wright. 

William M. Benson elected at Huntingdon. 

Soperintendent Beitzel reé!ected for Carlisle Co. 

Prof. T. B. Johnston is re Giected for Johnatcwn. 

W. A. Snyder was elected for Lock Haven Co. 

Clearfield county has reéiected Mr. Youngman. 

W. F. Hock reélected in Northumberland Co. 

Allegheny unanimontly reéiected John Morrow. 

B. F. Patterson unanimonsly re €lected at Potte- 
ville. 

The closest vote was in Somerset county— 94 
to ¥3 


Armstrong county elected W. M. Jackson on the 
seventh ballot. 

Thomas Farqubar of Bethlehem reélected and 
salary increased. 

P. A. Shanor reé'ected at McKeesport with an, 
increase of $300. 

C. J. Potts was handsomely reélected in Bed- 
ford county. 

John C. Taylor, new man, was elected in Lack- 
awana county. Three years ago he was defeated 
by only one vote. 

W. F Zumbo is the new superintendent for 
Franklin county. < 

George W. Ryan was unanimously rcé¢lected at 
Bradford county. 

Forest county reélecte Geo. W. Kerr with $500 
increase in ealary. 

McKean county reélects W. P. Eckles on the 
fourteenth ballot. 

William H. Slotts», Backs county, r:élected and 
salary increased $30v. 

R. K. Beuhrle was reélected in Lancaster and 
salary increased $200. 

Green county elected Ezra Stewart, a new man; 
J. Wesley Iams retires. 

Ira Shipman of Sunbury succeeds Mr. Bloom in 
Northumberland county. 

H. R. Roth of Mariboro’, Maes., was elected 
at Bradford, salary $2000 

F. D. Raub, high school principal, is elected 
superiatendent at Allentown. 

Prof. J. W. Snoke was reé'ected with practical 
unamnity in Lebanon county. 

H. C. Missiner was unavimoosly reélected at 
Erie, and salary increased to $2700. 

Joseph S. Walton was unanimously and enthu- 
siastically reélected and salary raised. 

Clinton county réé'ec s Superintendent Rabb, 
who has served twenty-one years already. 

R. F. Hoffecker, Montgomery county, unani- 


Cyrus Boger, Lebaonon, re éieoted, increased | mously reélected and salary carried up to $2400. 
salary. It required twenty-five ballots for a choice in 
William A. Snyder, new, elected in Clinton | the city of Chester, but C. F. Foster was reélected. 
county. Byron E, Tombangh of Washington County 
Jacob M. Berkey retains his throne in Somerset | had a kearty and unanimons rélection. No man 
oe unty. was ever more deserving. 
W. W. Rapert, Pottstown, reélected, salary in-| W. W. Cottingham, after forty-one years of 
creased. consecutive service in Easton was unanimously re- 
Owen R. Wilt, South Bethlehem, unanimously | elected for three years. 
reélected, The schoolhouses of New Milford hoisted the 
Montour county unanimously reélected W. D. | flage in honor of the reélection of U. B. Gillett as 
Steinbach. county superintendent, Susquebenra, 
Cambria county rélects J. W. Leach for the| The great fight in the state was in Fayette 
third term. county, where, after seven ballote, G. F. Porter 
N. C. Whitaker elected over Mr. Ehrhart at| succeeds L M. Harrington. 
Shenandoah. Prof. Addison Jones was reélected at West 


Chester, of course. There was no other candidate 
—could not be in the face of his popularity. 
Prof. Snyder declined a reélection in Carbon 


S G. Rady reélected unanimously in Hunting- 


don county. 
W. W. Ulrich walks off with the euperintend- 












Highly Digestible and Nutritious 


’noutensQcoa 


The Exquisite Natural Flavor 
is Fully Developed. 
NO VANILLA USED 


to Cover Inferiority & Imperfection. ff 
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Summer Course in Languages 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. | Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Cool and pleasant; within one minute to cars and, Most charming seaside location 
boats for the Exposition. Pleasure combined with study. j 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


The EIGHTEENTH SESSION of the School will be held at 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE, ROC Kole} to begin July 3d. 


ILLINOIS, 


This location has been selected because of its For bo 
; pp ard and rooms address the manager. Miss 
proximity to the Chicago Exposition. | E. C. HERRICK, Rockford College. Rockford, Ill. 
For information and circulars, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 5 Copley St, Roxbury (Boston) Mass. 
If Teachers would 


solve the PROBLEM © tow to visit the 
WORLD’S FAIR 


from ) luxuriously at a minimum of cost. 
$55 nenvori.) ° BOSTON, $5/ 
Address 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES, 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN TOURIST CO., 
239 Broadway. N. Y. 
380 Ames Building, Boston. 


of Gymnastics, 


Boston. / 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 











HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL REF 
ERENCES GIVEN. 


~ Boston Normal School 


Appleton 
Established by PP Sweet, 














Mrs. MARY HeManway, ie 1860, AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 
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county, and Prof. Beisel of the Lansford rare, 


was elected superintendent upon the fifth ballot, 

Supt. D. A. Harman was unanimously reélected 
city superintendent of Harrisburg at $1800 salary. 
Every member of the board was present and 
voted. 

Luzsrne county has reélected Supt. T. B. Har- 
rison by a unanimous vote. It is his first reélec- 
tion, and it was very hearty. His salary was made 
$2500. 

Sapt. Zechman of Berks county was not only 
unanimously reéiected but his salary was inc 
$500 by a practically unanimous vote. This was 
the largest increase of salary in the state. 

All honor to Wiikesbarre for reélecting with 
pra.tical uaanimity James M. Coughlio, advanc- 
jog his salary to $2500. There is no man more 
deserving this token of local appreciation. 

Prof. J K Gotwals of Norristown after twenty- 
one years of service as superintendert has been by 
@ unanimous vote reélected for another three years 
at an increase of salary. A merited honor. 

Rev. De. D. J. Waller, Jc., ex-state superin- 
tendent, has been urged to accept the principalsbip 
of the new state normal school at Stroudsburg, 
and it is everyway desirable that he should accept. 

Prof. H. C. Brenneman, York county, retired 
of his own choice after six years of service and 
Prof D. H. Gardner of York was elected by a 
vote of 216 out of 267. Brenneman has been a 
great success. 

Sapt. Samuel Hamilton of Allegheny county 
has been again reélected at a salary of $4,000 
The vote was 315 to 40. He is recognizsd as 
among the five ablest county superintendents in 
the country. 

Supt. M. J. Brecht of Lancaster county was 
unanimously, and very heartily reélected, almost 
the only case in the state in which a man has 
served so long at so good asalary. It was a per- 
fect love-feast. 

Prof. George W. Weiss of Schuylkill county 
has been handsomely reéiected as superintendent. 
There were four other candidates but Mr. Weiss 
had a walk-over. He is one of the strongest men 
of the state and has seen longer service than al- 
most any other county superintendent. 

The great Pennsylvania surprise was the election 
in Lehigh county of Alvin Ropp over Supt. J. O. 
Kaanss. He has been one of the most popular 
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A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘‘just as good’’—tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hirgs’, 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OBR— 


» Other Chemicals 


are used in the 






preparation of 


" W. BAKER & COS 






which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
‘a Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ‘ditdelitansaiintia den 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 













high school principals of the county for sever-1 
years, but the superintendent was exceptionally 
popular, hence the surprise in the overturn. 

Mr. J. George Becht succeeds Supt. Charles 
Lose of Lycoming county, the latter having early 
declined reélected under any circumstances, an 


. | honor that be could have had without the asking. 


Mr. Becht was Mr. Lose’s choice, and his election 
was unanimous. An unheard of thing for a new 


man. 

Lucky Luckey again! For twenty-five years 
George J. Luckey has been superintendent of 
Pittsburg, and although politicians thought it time 
to pasa the salary round, he won for three years 
more by a vote of 121 to 57. This was a great 
compliment to the oldest superintendent in service 
in the state. 

Mr. A. G. C. Smith of Delaware ccunty was 
reélected by a vote of ninety-nine to fifteen for the 
next highest candidate. His salary was increased 
$300. This is everyway highly satisfactory. Be- 
cause of his long term of service there was a po- 
litical effort to pass the office round but it found 
no favor and the enthusiasm was as great as the 
unanimity. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The fifty-second meeting of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents will be held 
at the school committee rooms, Mason Street, 
Boston, on Friday, May 19th. 

The Norfolk County Masters’ Ciub held its 
final meeting of the xear at the Crawford House, 
Friday evening, May 5th, the meeting being known 
as ‘* Ladies’ Day.’’ After an hour spent in a 
social way, about forty-five sat down to supper, 
which was followed by exercises of a pleasing and 
instructive nature. Mr. G. T. Fletcher of North- 
ampton, agent of the state board, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Mission of the Masters.’’ The ad- 
dress was well received and was worth the close 
attention which was given it, Miss Annie Tooker 
of Boston recited in a very pleasing manner 
“The Romance of the Rose,’’ and ‘‘ Mammy’s 
Li’l Boy.’’ The following members of the club 
responded to the accompanying toasts: A G. 
Thompson, “ The Ladies”; I. W. Horne, ‘‘ The 
Superintendent ;’’ A. H. Eaton, ‘‘ The Private 
School Teacher’; N. S. French. ‘' Recollection 
of Norfolk County Masters’’; Joseph Belcher, 
* The Bad Boy.’? The Holton Glee Club of the 
Danvers High School under the direction of 
Secretary Wentworth of the Mastera’ Club, ren- 











~ Vacancies 


School. 


No. 385. Sub-master for Private School in 
New York: Latin, Greek, Chemistry, 
required ; $1,100 to begin. 


Nos. 652-3-4. Superintendencies in West; 
$1,500 each. 


No. 638. Principal High School, South; 


$1,000. Pleasant school, healthful cli- 
mate. 
No. 581. Principal Grammar School, Mass.; | 


$800. 


Nos. 547-8. Teachers of Commercial 


Branches; $800—$450. 


OUR SPRING (TWO 


Superintendent, Mass ; $1,800.| No 
Must be able to supervise work in High | 


No. 


| No. 


Must supervise lower grades. | 


WOMEN. 


295. High School Assistant, City 
School; $700. Latin required. 


327. High School Assistant to Teach 
English Literature, History ; $600-$700. 


for September. 


No. 


328. Teacher of Music and Drawing, 
Western City; $800. 


410. Teacher of French and German, 
Private School in Illinois; $650. 


334. Teacher of Drawing, New Eng- 
land City; $700. 


396. Teacher for Ungraded School, 
Rhode Island; $500. 


Many others all over the United States. 


No. 


No. 


MONTHS) RECORD. 


We filled 102 positions for the Spring Term in Academies, High Schools, and lower 


grades. 
For further particulars address 


We usually fill more for Fall Term. 


SPAULDING & MERRILL, 


Managers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





KINDERGARTEN 


Aer scaanunanene & 00 
SCHOOL 3 Kast 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 





which pleased the company. The meetings of 
the club have been interesting and well attended 
throughout the year. 

Boston finds it no easy matter to eliminate the 
supervisors’ examinations semi annually. It is only 
a question of time when they will go, and a short 
time too. 

The Massachusetts Town and District Saperin- 
tendente’ Association will be held at Room 10 
State House, Boston. May 19:h, at 2 p.m. Sab- 
jects: ‘“* How far should the superiatendent’s work 
be suggestive merely ? how far administrative ? ’’ 
** What records of school work should teachers be 
expected to farnish the superintendent of schools ? ’’ 
A committee will report on the ‘' Faults of the 
application of our echool system to grading.’’ 

Our Country Church, Buckland, devotes mach 
of the issue of May 3rd to ‘‘ Cushing Academy 
(Ashburnham). Editor Hodges is doing much for 
the advantage of every healthful pbase of moral 
life, and this effort to strengthen the academy in- 
fluence will be highly appreciated. 

Supt. E. L. Curtiss of the Bourne-Mashpee- 
Sandwich District has just received a unanimoue 
reélection with an increase of salary. 

Henory R_ Roth, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Marlborough, has been elected to a 
similar position in Bradford, Pa. 

S. Barrows has established a new suburban 
paper known as the Jamaica Plain News. It is 
newsy and will be every way loyal and helpful to 
the schools in that part of Boston. Mr. Barrows 
knows how to be bright without being cranky. 

Miss Mattie Winchenbangh, formerly of Glaston- 
burg, Conn., has taken a school in Hyde Park. 

Miss Allen of the Adams School, Qaincy, has 
resigned to accept a position at Danvers, and Miss 
Billings of the same school has resigned to go to 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Gustav Larsson, the principal of the Sloyd 
School, Boston, is to spend the summer in Chicago 
where he will give inatruction in Swedish sloyd in 
the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair. 


The annual exhibition of cooking and sewing 
were held at the Winthr>p School, Boston, May 2. | 
The veteran aster Mr. Robert Swan is one of 
the pioneers in the work of indastrial trainivg in 
the public schools, and the display made at the 
Winthrop is always in the highest degree credita- 


dered several selection of vocal music in a manner 


Horstonis 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 








Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Prévidence, R. I. 





water and Westfield is promised should the appro- 
priation be granted. 

Providence opens her Manual Training High 
School to both sexes from the beginning of next 
term. It has formerly been open only to young 
men. Doring the first year the young women will 
practice joinery, wood turning and carving, the 
same as young men, but in the two remaining 
years special instruc:ion will be provided for youug 
women, who will be taught sewing, including the 
cutting and fitting of garments, millinery, ete., 
also cooking and various matters of domestic 
economy. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport and New Haven are to have normal 
schools. 











A Natural Food. 





ble to teachers and children. Miss Isabel Cum- 
ming the teacher of sewing has been over twenty 
years at her post. Miss Hope, the senior teacher | 
of cooking in Boston had charge of the cooking 
exhibit. 

Lunenburg and .Winchendon are considering | 
candidates for superintendent of schools. | 

The festival commemorating the founding of 
Lawrence Academy one hundred years ago, will 
ba held in Groton June 17. 

The report of the Westport supsrintendent of | 
schools shows that the most important work has’! 
been the grading and classifying of the schools. | 
The course comtemplates twelve years’ work. | 
The consolidation of the schools of the town od 
recommended; average achool a‘tend.nce, 290. | 

The Blackstone school board has appointed E. | 
W. Barrett of Lee principal of the High School, | 
to replace John M. Connolly, who }takes a pasi- | 
tion as professor of mathematics in the High 
School at Waterbary, Conn. | 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Governor Brown and Principal Wilson are using 
the utmost endeavors to secure the passage by the 
general assembly of the bill introduced by Mr. | 
Smith of Glocester of the State Board of Educa- 
tion appropriating $200 000 for the erection of a, 
new home for the State Normal School. A bnild- 
ing rivaling the Massachusetts scbools at Bridge- 


Conditions of 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 4 
need of arrest- “ 
ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from natural 
food source. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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WANTED, 
In a Southern Col'ege, a lady teacher of Piano, Vio 
lin, and Vocal Music, Sept. ist, 1893; salary, $600. 
Apply at once to 
HikAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a large city in Ohio, for the autumn, 4 lady teach- 
er of Drawing and Penmanship in the public schools. 


Salary, $600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 





WANTED, 
The last week in August, 1893, a lady as teacher fo 
German and Music. in a New England Academy. 
nce to 
a icles HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. &. Bureau of Education, 
8 Someiset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 

In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States, 
a College for male and female students, in successfu 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 
the College, can be ta for $4.500 on easy terms, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

WN. E. Bureau of Education, 

@ Ramaraat At... Roaton. 











us WANTED, 

In a Military College in the South, next September, 
a single man about 25 years old, qualified to teach 
Book-keeping, Stenography, and Telegraphby. Salary 
$750, to be increased to $900 or $950. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerset Rtreet. Boston 





EGISTER with the 





NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Bostor, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

In the suburbs ot a large southern city is located a 
College for Young Ladies, patronized by the best 
society people, and in a prosperous condition. [The 
last catalogue enrolls 111 different pupils | The good - 
willof this college, ana the entire outfit of school fur- 
niture, desks etc ,can b* purchased for $2 500. W ho 
is the fortunate man or woman to get possession of 

he college? Apply to 
' » iRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bt,, Boston. 
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: About Modorn Athens is a finely illustrated ao th the fash 

Some Recent Publications. voll written paper by Prof. Wm. K. Waters. both the flesh and the strength 
i ting question of pale, puny, scrofulous chi)- 
wt Edward Arden discueses the a yt B. Hyde dren, get Dr. 's Golden 
Title Author. Publisher. Price. | Organized Labor and the Law i 4 ae at Medical very. It’s the 
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The Law of Psychic Phenomen Hudson Ae 1 jo Chicago’s part in the Colambian Exposition ; ; La Grippe,” 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





AT this season teachers are naturally thinking 
of preferment for the coming school year. To 
such the facilities «ffered by the Teachers Co-oper 
ative Association of New England, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, are commended. 

Meesrs. Spaulding & Merrill, the proprietors, 
are young enterprising butinass men, and their ex- 
perience aa teachers and egency managers ensures 
prompt and efficient service. Those who enrol 
with them will undoubted receive valuable assist- 
ance at their hands, 


ImPORTANT.— When visitin New York Oly, 
save gage Express and Carriage 6, ani Pp 
at the Gee UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $250 a year. ‘To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its sabscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, bat will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISBING Co., 3 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mase, 





— Book of forty-eight Prize Posms will be sent 
to any address on receipt of postal card. Ester- 
brook Steel Pen Co., 26 John S:., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








—Let us not blame poor Eve for partaking of 
the forbidden fruit. Possibly she thought it was 
a pickled lime.— Boston Transcript. 





THE AGE, published in Jewett, Ohio, says: 
** We carry but one patent medicine ‘ad,’ that of 
J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase,, and would not 
do this were it not that the firm is as equare in ite 
dealings as any bank, and its preparations of the 
very highest class. The life of the editor’s better 
half was once saved by the use of Ayer’s Saraapa- 
parilla, ofter the physicians had failed to give her 
relief,’’ 

—‘' What an old umbrella Brattles carries !’’ 
‘* Remarkable, isn’t it? ‘‘It is evidently one of 
the shades of his ancestors.’’— Washington Star, 





Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP”? has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

—Teacher: Spell ‘‘ Slippers,”’ Johnny, Johnny 
—S-l-a-p p-e-r-s. Teacher: That spells ‘* Slap- 
pers. Johnny: Same thing.—Harper's Bazar. 















"< .s Working, 
TWarPlaying, 


or in any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman's 
life, from childhood to 







A ANY motherhood, there is 
Oty || }\nothing so healthful, 
Nah | ; comfortable, and 

‘ \\ 


graceful as 


FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. | 


Worn by over a million 
novthers, misses and children, / 










Clamp buckle at hip for hose / 
supporters, ania 
Tape-fastened buttons, f/'/ / 
Cord-edge button holes. ¢ 
Various shapes—long, P 
short, or medium, 


VAR R\\\Y 
FERRIS BROS. siproatway Newvora: 





| Paper by Prince Kraptotkin ; 


| 





KODAKS. 


Take one with You 
to the World’s Fair. 


aa 


They’re the only practical camera for 
the purpose. No bulky glass plates 
—no troublesome holders—no need of 
hunting up a dark room. With our 
special Columbian spools of film, con- 
taining 200 exposures, you can have 
your Kodak loaded before leaving 
home and can then “ press the button” 
as otten as you like while at the Fair 
without the necessity of reloading. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
3 Rochester, N. Y. 





Send for 
Catalogue. 





The May oumber of the New England Magazine 
contains a paper describing the relations of Phil- 
lips Brooke and Harvard University,’’ by Alexar - 
der McKenzie of Cambridge, Mass ; also a serio- 
comic account of the ‘‘ Legends of Jeky! Island.”’ 


There is a paper on ‘' Milton as an Educator,’’ by 
Phillipe Brooke. Arthur C. Grissom has a short 
pathetic story, entitled ‘‘A Profeesional Lover.’’ 
Celia Thaxter’s poom, setting forth the claims of 
the Indian Corn as the national emblem, will at- 
tract attention. Lucy P. Higgins gives a deecrip- 
tion of ‘Old Ship-Building Days at Daoxbury.”’ 
Mary A. P. Stansbury has a poem called ‘‘ Hie 
Last Word,’’ based upon the dying words of Phil- 
lips Brooks, “I am Going Home.’’ Caro Ather- 
ton Dagan writes about ‘‘A Historie Doll.’’ Irene 
Putnam contributes a poem ‘' Of Love.’’ Ashton 
R. Willard has an interesting paper which gives 
the history of the ‘‘ Cavalleria Rasticanna,’’ with 
some biographical details concerniog Pietro Mas- 
cagni. ‘* John Ballantyne, American,’’ is contin- 
tinued William Howe Downes, the art critic of 
the Boston Transcript, gives a résumé of the ex- 
hibit of New England Art at the World’s Fair. 
The article is finely illustrated. The other articles 
are: ‘The City of Seattle,’ by John W. Pratt, 
illustrated from photographs; “‘ Life and Study at 
the Naval Academy,’’ by Walter G. Richardeon, 
U.S. Navy, illustrated; “ Fruition,’’ (a poem) by 
Ida Worden Wheeler; “ Figher-folk,’’ (a poem), 
by Frank H. Sweet; and ‘‘At the Meeting of the 
Circle,”’ (a story) by Julie M. Lippmann; followed 
by the Editor’s Table and Ompvibus. It isa varied 
and interesting number. Price, $3.00 a year; sin- 
gle copy, 25 cents. Boston, Mass. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for May, has nineteen selections, mainly from 
English periodicals. They furnish the American 


reader in complete form, the current thought of 
the best writers. The leading articles are: ‘‘ The 
New Spirit,’’ by John Addington Symonds; ‘‘ The 
French Canadian Habitat,’ by Lady Jevheon; 
‘' The Gods of Greece,” by Sir Theodore Martin ; 
“A Packet of Old Letters,’’ by Mrs. Andrew 
Crosse; ‘‘The Dream of Revelation,’ by James 
Sally; “The Private Life of the Rensissance : 
Florentines,’’ by Guido Biagi; ‘Stray Notes on 
Artistic Japan,” by F. T. Piggott; ‘*The Statu- 
ary in Westminster Abbey,” a very interesting pa- 
per by Archdeacon Farrar, D.D.; ‘‘ Mr. William 
Wateon’s Poetry,” by D. F. Hannigan; ‘ The 
Search After Calture,” from Blackwocd’s Maca- 
zine; ‘*To Miss Jane Austen,’ by Alfred Coch 
rane; ‘‘ Oar Arctic Heroes,”’ from Cornhill Maga- 
zine: “* When Swallows Fly,’’ by Ellen T. Flower; 
“ Hippolyte Taine,” by G. Monad; “ With the 
oodianders’’; “ Recent Science,’ a charmin 

“* Poor Abel!’ by 
Ouida; ‘‘ What isa Nation? by J. P. Mabsff, : 
and *‘ How to See Antwerp,” by Percy Fitzger. 
ald. The foreign literary notes and miscellany 
are ag usual excellent. The volames of this old 
magazine from 1884 to the present time are a rich 
storehouse — te of theage. Price, $5.00 
a year; single copy, 45 cents. New York: 

Eighth St. E.R. Pelton, Pablisher. ” 


—The Chautauguan for May presents a broad 
range of subjects. Besides the scholarly articles 
written for the students of the C. L. S. C., are 





The ‘‘ Discovery ” is the only blood-cleanser 
flesh-builder, and strength-restorer so thor. 
ough in its effects that it can be guaranteed, 
If it doesn’t benefit or cure, in every case, 
you have your money back. 


There’s no uncertainty about Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy. Its proprietors will pay 
you $500 cash if they can’t cure your Ca- 
tarrh, no matter how bad your case. 


light upon four classes of breadwinners. In addi- 
tion the number contains manyother articles by 
eminent writers. The Woman's Council Table is 
brimfal of good reading, and the Editorials and C. 
L 8. C. Departments are devoted to the discussion 
of live questions. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 


—Portraits of Nancy Hanks and Martha 
Wilkes, from paintings for Outing, form the fron- 
tispiece of the May issue of that megazine. The 
career of the Queens of the Trotting Track, and 
the history of the ‘‘record”’ since 1849, when 
Lady Suffolk first took it below 2.30, are -related 
by one always competent to speak of the turf and 
ita ralers, writing as ‘* Dexter.’ Besides the sto- 
ries, of which the usual varied assortment is pro- 
vided, those who have been there tell of catch- 











iog the wily trout, of Red Dram Firhing at Oreg » 
Inlet, of the always fascinating Zayder Ze. .{ 
a chamois hunt, the modern single handed cruise-, 
and a sample of an ideal vacation tour awhec!. 
John Corbin tells ambitious runners of the myste- 
ries of starting, with photographs of some of thos» 
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ig is said that over 40 per cent. of the young ladies who graduate from the 
great female seminary at Vassar are married within the next two 
years after coming home. There must be a reason for this. It is this: 

The young, brainy business man, the middle-aged merchant, or college 

graduate, wants a helpmate through life. What woman is so well fitted to 

assist her husband as the one with a good education? 

It is not possible for you all to go to Vassar, but it is very easy for 
you to acquire at home all the knowledge taught there at a nominal figure- 
A seminary education costs several hundred dollars a year. You can fully 
equip yourself for all the duties of life to be a helpmate to your husband, 
father or brother by taking advantage of the opportunity which we offer 
you to secure a set of the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
And you can do all this for 10 cents a day. 

In your lifetime, it is doubtful if you will ever meet with such an 
opportunity again. Everything pertaining to the arts and sciences, history, 
biography, invention, etc., are here treated in so comprehensive a manner 
as to make them at once your own. Seeing is believing. One Dollar will 
secure you a set at once. 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY IS REQUIRED. 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the entire 
set of TWENTY volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents a day (to 
be remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank will be sent with the books, in 
which the dime may be deposited each day. This edition is printed from new, large 
type on good quality of paper, and is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper covers, 
which with proper care will last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes 
are delivered to your address, with all charges paid to any part of the United States 


‘i a Special offer is made only to readers of the JouRNAL, and will remain open for a limited 








Cut this out and send to “‘ Journal of Education.”’ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 vol 
umes of Revised Encycloped ica, as above 
—— py 4 with your Dime Savings Bank, for which I enclose $! oo all hotnes agree to 
ents @ day (remitting the same monthly) until the remaining §9 00 ts fully paid. 
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many papers discussing timely topics, lite . 
jects, and home life. The opening article * Innnd 
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‘THE LAKE ROUTE TO THE WORLD'S PAIR 
VIA PICTURESQUE MACKINAC. 


Avoid the heat and dust by traveling 
on the Floating Palaces of the Detroit & 
Cleveland Steam Navigation Company. 
Two new steel passenger steamers have 
just been built for this Upper Lake route, 
costing $300,000 each, and are guaranteed 
to be the grandest, are safest and 
fastest steamers on the Lakes; speed 20 
miles per hour, ~~ time between 
Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago less than 
50 hours. Four trips per week between 
Toledo, Detroit, Alpena, Mackinac, Petos- 
key and Chicago, Daily trips between 
Detroit and Cleveland; during July and 
August double daily service will be main- 
tained, giving a daylight ride across Lake 
Erie. ily service between Cleveland 
and Put-in-Bay. First-class stateroom 
accommodations and menu, and exceed- 
ingly low Round Trip Rates. The pala- 
tial equipment, the luxury of the appoint- 
ments makes traveling on these steamers 
thoroughly enjoyable. Send for illus- 
trated pamphlet. Address A. A. Schantz, 
G.P. A., Detroit & Cleveland Steam Nav. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. ‘ 








who have won races and records because of their 
start. The departments give the usual variety of 
shrewd advice, and prognostications upon com- 
img spring and summer, in every line of ont-of- 
door activity. New York: The Oating Company. 
Monthly. $3 00 a year. 


— The special feature of Romance for May is 
stories of Scotland and Ireland, and the most char- 
acteristic writers «f those countries have been 
drawn upon for contributions. Among them are 
the Countess of Munster, Allan Cunninghem, T. 
C. Spaulding, Alexander Leighton, Rosa Mulhol- 
land and William Carleton, while one of our own 
best-known writers, Elizabeth W. Champney, far- 
nishes an Irish story, babbling over with humor. 
A thrilling account of a Raseian wolf hunt, some 
charming French love stories, and an exciting tale 
of old Indian warfare in New England, fill ont a 
most entertaining number. Romances Pablishing 


‘Co., Clinton Hali, Astor Place, New York. $250 


& year. 


—Among the entertaining and instructive arti- 
cles in the current St. Nicholas are the general sur- 
vey of ‘‘The World’s Fair Palacee,’’ by Tudor 
Jenks, a rapid summary for children of the char- 
acteristics of the grounds and buildings, finely 
illustrated; ‘'Snake Charming.’”’ by G. R. 
O'Reilly; ‘‘ Columbus at La Rabida,’ which 
makes a strong point of imagining the explorer as 
present in spirit at the celebration near the his- 
toric convent; and two strong stories for boye, 
descriptive of jaguar-hunting and salmon-spearing. 
There are also mapv less important but most de- 
lightful bite. New York: The Century Co. 


— The Andover Review for May and June con- 
tains the following interesting articles: ‘' Switz- 
erland as a Nursery of Politics,’’ by Joseph King, 
A.M.; “ Primary Qaalifications for the Ministry,”’ 
by Rev. D. N. Beach; ‘‘ The Ethics of Confusions, 
as Seen in Japan,’”’ by Rev. F. H DeForest; 
‘* Wealth,” by A, P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 
Archsological Notes, by Professor Taylor. Edi- 
torial: The Double Advantage of the Modern 
Preacher, The Suppression of Poolroom Gamb- 
ling in Connecticat. Notes from England, by 
Mr. Joseph King. ‘Book Reviews and Notices. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Yearly sub- 
scription, $3.00. 


— The American Journal of Politics is a maga- 
zine that richly deserves to be taken and read. It 
is devoted to vital questions of the times. Among 


its contribators for the May number are Rt. Hon. 
Henry Grey. George E. Vincent, Hon. Edwin W 
Jackson, Edwin Mead. Linton Salter Thwart. 
Esq., Wil iam Knapp, Weatel W. Willoughby, J. 
F. Thomas, William R. Wood, Adam E. Bloom, 
T. M. Crowley, and Andrew J. Palm. Interna 
tional questions, finance, social, business, civil ser- 
vice, and reforms generally are ably presented. 
Price, 4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: Andrew J. Palm & Co. 


— The May Wide Awake furnishes a generous 
supply of reading of rare attractiveness. Rcounse- 
ville Wildman, for some years our Consul at Singa- 


pore, gives an entertaining description of life on a 
lighthouse island in the Chioa Sea; Crawford 
Capen writes of ‘‘ Stamps and Stamp Collecting ”’ ; 
Annie Sawyer Downs tells how the ‘ Young 
Folks at the Eddy,’’ dealt with the servant girl 
problems; Flora Lougheed, Berta Littlehale, and 
Edith Perry Estes have bright short stories. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. Terms, $2.40 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Educational Review for May; terms, $3.00. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Californian Illustrated Magazine for May; 
ems, $3.00 a year. San Francisco: Californian 

ub Co 

The Silver Cross for May; terms, $100 a year. 
New York: 188 Wes 23d street. 

North American Review for May; terms, $5 00 
& year. New York. 

The Cosmopolitan for May; terms, $300 a year. 
New York. 








hine Habit Cured in 10 


OPIUM ss. feivakcrrtiicust 





$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made working for us. Spare hours turned to 
good account. This is of especial interest and value 
to teachers. Never mind about sending stamp Ad 


dress - B. F JOHNSON & CO, Richmond, Va. 


School of Expression 
Freeman Pl., Beacon St., Mass. 
Vocal. Literary, and other Art studies. Send for 
plan of Summer Term, July 1, Lake Bluff, Ill,, near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers aud Clergy- 
men at World's Fair. eow 


Restore Your Eyesight. 


Cataracts, Scars, or Films can be absorbed, Paral- 
yzed Nerves restore’, Diseased Eves or Lids cured. 
A Home Treatment: ‘no risk”? Hundreds eon- 
vinced. Pamphlet free. THE EYE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washingion St., Boston, Mass.. 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SBCHOOL UILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


W. A. HAYWARD, "fwass” 


Manufacturers of 
School, 


A. A. and ee BADGES and JEWELS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 




















Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in OU. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. BN. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 

po . } wd err) 
erican an ‘oreign Teachers, Professors, anc 

Musi of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Ling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 








E. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE 
150 FIrTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S "Kaenéy* 
. . ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kvow well enough personally or by reputation to ree- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I waut to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—fiom tha 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
indemand. Superintencents and employers of teachers 
may always ——— on satisfactory service, and corres- 
ondence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled 





eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage rtamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINCHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Teachers Wanted. | *secaser,, yeachore: Burean, 
Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. guy 6 — August 16- Greek, Latin, Ger. 
man, French, English, Kiocution, Philosophy. Exper 
imental Psychology, Pedagogy, Ristory, Political 
and Social Science Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
——_ Training. e 

ummer courses are also offered in the SCH 
OF LAW. wens 
For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

















Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advan 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 

131 8. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


College of Dental Surgery 


The thirty eighth annual session opens October 3. 
1893. A three years graded course of Lectures, 
Clinies and Quizzes is required before graduation. 
Every opportunity for the dental student is offered. 
For catilogue and information acdress 

Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 

eow] 1415 Walnut St, Philadelphia, P:. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














PROFESSIONAL. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Chandler ScientificCourse 
General education. Speciaity, Vivil Engineering. 
Address: President, or Prof. EK. R. RUGGLEs. 











NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


(VyAss- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. 


a A AT WORCEETER 
r oulars, address 
— E. H. Russmuut, Principai 


~'TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
S FRAMINGHAM, Mase 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principa’, 


‘TATE NORMAL SOROOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Ne) For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
ortincipal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For Catalogues, address the 
cipal D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Catalogues address 
ain — J. @, GREENOUGH, Principal. 
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Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





WwW 


in western manoval 'ratning school, 


— work in New York village. #700 and part tu 


3. want to-day candidates for some special gineee. MEN: (1 
ton, good place for beginner; (2) Mechanical engineering 


1,81400 ; 63) Teacher of English in high-class western boarding schoo), muat be 


Manual training with some academic 


Episcopalian. $1400 ; (4) Science: ard Latin in we’tern prepara'cry echool, graduate of Yale, Harvard, or Prince- 


ton, no experience required, $1000 ; (5) Principal of acadeiny. salary depe 


ndent on income but net lees than $900 


to good man ; (6) Principal of preparatory devartment, Free Will Baptist preferred, #800. WOMEN: (7) Librarian 


for small village library, 8400 and heate 
living roomr, small salary but little re- 


WAN 


Tv quired; good place for teacher «h» needs a year’s 
rest from the schoolroom ; (8) Drawing. Music, 


and Penmanship, Rocky Mt. v liage, 8700; (9) Elocution and Phvsical Culture, New York school, $600; [10) 
Drawing and Wood-Carving, West, 8600 ; (11) French, German, and Drawing, high S60 thay : (12) Greek and 


History in private school, $700: (13) Sctexces in bigh 


public institution at the South, $700; (15) 


school, college grasuate, $550; [14) Housekeeper for 


Any teacher of fair record at lesa than #400. We do not ask for nor- 


mal graduates at this rate, bat we want proof of teaching ability. All these are applica- * 
tions made to us for which we have not been able to find the right candidates at the TO DA Y 


sa’ary offere’. If you want one write to-day. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Teachers Co-Operative 


Established In 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Association “cuicaco. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has 


teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te 


of its present Manager, he has sec 


Boston, Mass, 


ned a national reputation. We receive calls for 
ry acd from abroad. During the administration 


ured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 


yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 
SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 


PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY 
OVER THE NATION. 

_ 1. Because it ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency | 
in New England, having been established 


OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 


3. Because the number of eur candidates ts 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 





in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years ts a professional educator, and has | ceive prompt and = attention. 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary | devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. F 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAO. 
We need a lady for Latin and English, salary $700; another for School of Practice, $800; another for 
Classics and English, $900. We have also a large number of vacancies for ladies and gentlemen, with 


salaries from $300 to $2000. Circulars free. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N, 7th St., (G) ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 

SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. | 70 Fifth Ave., | 108 Wabash Ave., | 371 Main Street, | 120% So.Spring 8t., 131 Third 8t. 
Boston, Mass. | New York,” | Chicago, Til. Hartford, Conn. |  LeeAngeles, Gal.’| Portland, Ore: 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ta SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern TLeachers’ Agency. 


Miss E, F. FOSTER, Manager. 




















TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


K t R R & h U Y sy & 0 0 i GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 


Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
pend on results. Circulars for stamp. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Union School Burean airs fetches aescey) 2 W. Ldth St, NewYork. 
HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NEEDS 500 COOD TEACHERS. 
92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one fifth of our last year’s membership is 


now left. Fall vacancies are already comirg in. Are you worth more salary? Send for circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. Seventh St. (G). ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Siange at {oe a B. RUGGLES & CO. tage Senet Wide.) 


and those wishing a change at 
. 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHlo. 


an increased salary, should 
should always have on file a few blanks from S. BR, WINCH ELLs 
CHOOL BOARDS Teachers’ Agency, 262 Wabash Av., Chicage. Confiden ial infor- 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. All 
assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 
them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
for a Teacher or Superintendent We do business in every State in the Union. 


ROM DR. M. E. PHILLIPS, President Southwest Kansas College. 
WINFIELD, KAs, Mar. 27, 1893, The managers of the Southwest Kansas Educational Bureau are 
reliable, conscientious. practical men. They are oid teachers, acquainted with the needs of schools, 
especially of the schools <«f Kansas Apy business entrusted to their care will be promptly attended to 


and the interests of employer and employed faithfully served. 




















MILTON E PHILLIPS, Pres. 8. W. College. - 





SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSssssssssssesessess Sesseseses 
The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A BUBEAU IN EACH STATE — ONE FEE ENROLLS YOU IN ALL. 
| Teachers Wh. Would Be 
For positions they especially desire , 

IN LINE For choice and deserved promotion 
For other locations and better salaries, 
| Should write for particulars to 
Our Eastern Managers: 
| -Del.—Md.—E. D. Morpavan, Easton, Md, 

New England—H. J. CHAsB, 18 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 

New Jers y—M. H. PADDOOK, 23 Orescent Ave., Jersey City. 

New York—E L. MonROg, Coxsackie. 

Or to Central Office for complete list of “tate Managers. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


enn = I sae a ” 
\ School Supplies OME IMPORTANT GRAND OPERA MELODIES. 

















Violin and Piano ; Flute and Piano; 


N E W V OLU M E § Mandolin and Piano. 


| it? i dded to the International : 
ablets Will soon be a ° idel A New and repared by 
Writing qT Education Series 2 oe _— J Enjoyable Collection. Sep. Winner. 


n to the educational 


j . 
S C a C l O nN eC rt and favorably know 
| | "The oA gzegptional collection of, gems from, Standard 





> 
@ 
< 
eS 




















now di 
The teacher who has resolved to k plano accompaniments are tasteful and easy. ‘The fol. 
0 


i more, and to take a higher rank, and is not] [oWing Operas are represented: 
Pencil Tablets already in possession of the International Aida, Anna Bolena, L’Afriogine, Belicerte, Bohemian 
Education Series, is becoming a rarity. for| Heximent, Frelechuts, ‘Faust, Fra. Diavolo, Gloconds, 
eo Books pees es ste, eet need eens ene ain nf Si 
preparation. ‘ ‘ a. , . , Ober. 
Composition DOOKS | iifcrreference, The demands of the times |e, tresony hgseas Santi ect iis Fa 


Girl. Cavalleria Rusticana, Fille du 








| 
| 
| 
| 


and 








| require the high standard that it enables the 7 lover of the opera “ Grand Opera Melodies ” 
. | teacher to reach. ‘The weaklings that loiter] appl ges, tht cont iaaata ha dtu 
a e i ° ° in the path of progress must go to the wall. Fo know the ins and outs of Grand Upera. 
| Quincy Practice Papers An arrangement is now in force by which Piano and Violin (both parts in one book) 1.25 
. btain it at Flute and Piano (both partsin one book) 1.25 
any responsible teacher may 0 Mandolin and Piano (both parts in one book)1.25 
once Violin Solos, (no accompaniment)............ 76 
Flute Solos, (no accompaniment).... ....... 76 


iculars Mandolin Solos, (no accompaniment)........ 15 
Sead for aaa , Compicte, piano and other instrument ; two 
boo 


C OM”) p an) Y, Students’ Note Books D, APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, | 5.) ,..¢t0k%: ans adress, on soccipe of the brie” 


a04 Sa0IBgG 


for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos, and Wi]. 
{, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. a White Self tampon Sl Symphony. Pianos ex- 
changed, or sold on instalments. 
= Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
. Haynes 


New York and Brooklyn, , Hite. Bite. AN ADIUSTABLE JB00K COVER) ee eee ne ay, 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart. Fits an 453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


Be Eom same £150 bet, postpaid. |. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Send for sample. 

















| Feeling that the day of inferior paper for educational jeg, — 
ye S, . . . ‘Se W. BEVERLEY HARISON 
#3 purposes is past, we take pleasure in announcing to | 59 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK. . DAYNARD. MERRILL, & £0., 
j : S } ] G d re manu- Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 0 ee a SORE aes ’ 
our friends that all of our School Goods a | ee | of all kinds " peinepapean {<a 
#@ factured from the very best material. jos” | MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
| y | Boston Foreign Book Store. De yer ore [3 books). 





Agency for the Publications of He Holt & Co., 
: | Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co. M.D. Berlitz & aRAws Eareice bz Experiment. 
ICtUr Cs Ue a CS S. | Go New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. l./ taomaon’s Mathematics, ete., ete. 

| Rich stock of Imported and American Books in ORT ig 151 ere aes. 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri-| 5 Somerset 5t., . ” go. 

‘ces, Catalogues -. application. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, “injener, route tae BOxNmon,, | Christopher Sower Co., Philada 
14 THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


ler, 
Tremont Street. Boston. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. sentnamnatta toate, tant canted Beauties, 











School and College Text-Books, Music Books, | | Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, iE i ENCH! k Union arith. Course, Combining “Written. 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. | Most and’ cheapest course in Frosch apa-| Bresks’s Normal Algebes. 


{@™ Srecial terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 
or schools. By M. D. BERLITZ. 1 vol. $1.| Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 





BERLITZ & CO. 





| versation, etc., for self instruction, clubs, | Brooks’s Geometry and T nometry. 





Two NE Ww TEXT- B OOKS. and Madison Square, N. Y. City, 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wom. M. PECK, author of} CARL SCHG:NHOF, HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
144 Tremont 8t., Boston. TISERS mention viease this Journal. 





‘*Our New Arithmetic.’”? 12mo, ix. +246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Presents a methods of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing | 


the best and largest results. | 
GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hosarr B. Jacons and | BOO KS 
Avueusta L. BrowER. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. | 
Catalogues on app.ication. Correspondence invited. IVI Al L E D 
| 
—— PEN LETTERING. = FREE 
| « 


A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East (4th 8t., New York. 

When we have something that is absolutely new and good we want the public to, 
know the fact as soon as possible. Now who of all the JouRNAL’s readers will send/ | Any one of the following books, several hundred pages, printed in clear type on good 
us the first order for Pen Lettering ? | paper, will be sent tpaid : 

It is a portfolio containing 24 sheets of alphabets, with double that number of | a ‘ yi hte “nn > aaristaly Shee, to any one coniing eaty State eames Gaps for 2 
designs, ancient and modern, plain and ornamental. The object of this collection is to | three months’ trial subscription to the 747& WHOLE FAMILY, the best popular illus- 
provide alJl who are interested in such work with a large variety of forms that can be | trated magazine in the world. Every month 7HZ WHOLE FAMILY has 24 large pages of good 
perfectly imitated with a pen. 

The cost of Pen Lettering is only 25 CENTS by mail, and the portfolio can be). 
made fully as serviceable as’ many elaborate books, which are sold at a much higher ions, The Household, Popular Science, Woman’s Work, Question Contest, &c., &c. 








stories, tales of adventure and travel, interesting anecdotes, departments or Current Events, Fash- 












price. By the way, why not send for our Catalogue of Home Amusements, compris-| 
ing Games, Toys, and Puzzles, 1893 edition, while it is fresh from the press? Our | 2% of Henry Ward Beecher, . . . Wandford| Lord Lynne’s Choice, . . . . . The Duchess 
Home Amusements are decidedly educational, and there may be a good many sugges- | “m/lete Letter Writer, . . . . . Handford|Dick’s Sweetheart,. . . . . . The Duchess 
tions for you in this pamphlet. BE SURE AND FIND US AT THE WorLD’s FAIR. Miss Parloa’s Cook Book, . . . Maria Parloa| Zady Branksmere, . . « « « + The Duchess 
’ Factory and Home Office: | Stoddard’s Readings and Recitations. The Scarlet Letter, . . . . « « + Hawthorne 
Mitton BRADLEY Co. . ‘ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | Z%e Magician’s Tour, . . . . Henry Keller | Might Scenes of City Life, . . « « « Talmage 
: ds Artist's Honor, . . . . Octave Feuillet| Zrags Jor Men,. . « « . T. DeWitt Talmage 
For MEMORIAL DAY. | A 0 Series SCHOOL PENS _ When a Man's Single, . . . . J.M.Barrie| Dora Thorne, . .. . . . Bertha M. Clay 
a Ws of Vendetta, . . . « « « « « « Marie Corelli] What's Bred in the Bone, . ... « «+ Alien 
Exercises | :' Thorns and Orange Blossoms, . . . . B. Clay | Hon, Mrs. Vereker, . . . « « The Duchess 
ON THE — zi $a : a= A Life’s Remorse, . . . . « « The Duchess! Woman Against Woman, . Mrs. E. M. Holmes 

American Flag. | Made 


artes gael , WE KNOW YOU'LL LIKE IT, 
reiee 08 ennie, PERRY & F 1» Beier SO WE PAY YOU TO TRY IT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., Est. (824, ‘ 
8 SomERsET St., Boston, Mass. Send your name and that of the book you wish, with 20 cents, in stamps, and you will receive 
; Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. book at once and THE WHOLE FAMILY for three months. 


Samples to Teachers on application. SEND AT ONCE. 





FOR SALE, 
A large and flourishing private school for 








children in a most desirable locality. A Address 
fine opening for the right person. > he SPENCERIAN PEN Co., Ru ell Pp bli hi 
“Private Scnoon,” Office of J : Ss m 
Education, 3 nt —— ad Sole Agents, "nae coe” ™ ad aed Co eos 
F 196 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for S i 
! chool or Miscellaneous Books, 
aK % wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application 


\ a a . ) . | 7 . Established in 1851. 
VOSE SONS Elegant Designs .*. Superior Workmanship .*. Great Durability .°. Easy Terms. 


PLANSS. Old Instruments taken in exchange. Write for Catalogues and full information. 
i7O TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

















